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Gr Cone nent’ Missouri Railroads, 1851-1921 


Peter A. Hansen, Don L. Hofsommer, and 
Carlos A. Schwantes 


Missouri Railroads, 1851-— 1921 


Beautifully illustrated with over 100 color 
images of historical railway ephemera, 
Crossroads of a Continent is an engaging 
history of key American railroads and 

of Missouri’s critical contribution to the 
American story. 
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General.Motors’ FT Locomotive 
Wallace W. Abbey, Kevin P. Keefe, and 
Martha A. Miller 


“Who but Abbey could spin this tale’so well? 
After all, he grew up with the FT and along- 
side the Santa Fe and knew and understood 
both. So sit back and be seduced by Wallys 
relaxing narrative about a time long ago and 


a revolutionary locomotive long gone (but “ 
not forgotten).” ME ll) ABBEY 
—Fred W. Frailey, author and longtime SOF AREFE AU ORT abe 
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Welcome From the editor 


Three cheers for underdogs 


In railroading, there are often clear-cut winners and losers. Perhaps that’s too 
harsh, but many of the beloved entities of the industry never climbed up as true com- 
petitors. Fairbanks-Morse? It went up against EMD and Alco, but never rose to the oc- 
casion. Chicago Great Western? It mimicked behemoth Chicago & North Western, 
but seemingly slower — and without prestigious passenger trains. We still love F-M 
and the “Great Weedy,’ as it was known, but Rocky Balboa they ain't. 

And then there are the more even rivalries. Try to tell a Pennsy fan that the Broad- 
way Limited was inferior to the New York Central's 20th Century Limited. It’s a great 
way to start a fight. Farther west, the Burlington, Milwaukee, and North Western com- 
peted, pretty evenly, for traffic between Chicago and the Twin Cities. In this market, 
the Great Western and Soo Line were the clear underdogs to railfans. 

T. O. Repp [page 16] recalls Canadian National’s headlining Super Continential. 
But, of course, it always played second fiddle in the minds of many to rival Canadian 
Pacific’s Canadian. The Canadian was Budd-built stainless steel. The Super was not. 
The Canadian was the private-sector alternative. The Super was not. The Canadian 
continues as a named train to this day. The Super does not. 

So, while you're sipping wine on a rebuilt stainless Budd car approaching Edmon- 
ton just remember: those are the rails of the Super Continental that you're riding. See, 
the route we know today as VIA Rail’s Canadian is largely that of the old Super Conti- 


nental. Perhaps, then, the Super did find a way to succeed over its more glamorous ri- 


val, and that makes it a true underdog here. 


Bow Mie 


EDITOR 


Ae Rn ror 


Chicago Great Western F3 112C is eastbound at Hillside, Ill., on Dec. 16, 1951. The beloved 
railroad is seen by many as an underdog in the industry. . «. stange, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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A potpourri of railroad history, then and now 


Anybody who's had a job in the past 20 years has likely seen the phrase “other duties as assigned” on a job description. The railroad 
equivalent of that must then be illustrated here: Santa Fe Alco PA No. 54, as famous a passenger locomotive as there can be, 
handling a lowly local freight at Lubbock, Texas, in December 1959. It may not be glamorous, but it pays the bills. John 8. icCall 


PennsyT1 | 
closer to reality 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Tl Steam Locomotive 
Trust displayed its progress on No. 5550, whose 
backers hope to see it running by 2030. The Trust 
trucked the 30-ton boiler 
assembly 1,200 miles 
from its fabrication site —eat) 
in St. Louis to a Harris- : a \ 
burg, Pa., hotel where the aa a ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Technical & Historical 
Society held its annual 


convention in May. 
Two photos, Dan Cupper 
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X ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 


NORTH AMERICA 


Ini Color 


Featuring the Photography of Matt Herson 
Volume 1 


» George W. Hamlin 


Electric Railways of North America 
in Color, Vol. 1 


By George W. Hamlin. Morning Sun Books, Avon-by- 
the-Sea, N.J. 128 pages, $69.95. 


Electric railroads served a variety of pur- 
poses in North America: carrying com- 
muters, industrial switching, and mainline 
freight and passenger service, From 
coal-hauling, six-axle, red, white and blue 
motors in British Columbia to plain green 
electric m.u. cars in New Jersey there can 
be broad interest in electric railroads. 
Noted railfan Matthew Herson loaned his 
photographic collection to create this 128- 
page volume. The book generally shows 
four photos per spread, a format that pro- 
vides hundreds of color photos for the 
reader. However, it lacks any type of index 
or table of contents. The book opens with 
British Columbia Hydro and ends with 
Reading commuter operations. This vol- 
ume is a nice addition for electric traction 
fans, covering a variety of freight and pas- 
senger operations. — Brian M, Schmidt 
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STREETCAR CITY 


Pittsburgh: Streetcar City 


Pennsylvania Trolley Museum, Washington, Pa. 188 
pages. $29.95. 


Pittsburgh's trolley system rose to fame as 
one of the last operations to use original 
PCC cars in the U.S. Beyond the equipment, 
however, Pittsburgh's system offered a 
smorgasbord of variety: incline elevators, 
operation on public streets and private 
rights-of-way, tunnels, bridges, urban grit, 
and pastoral rural scenes. The history 
starts in the late 19th century and runs 
through the modern day, although an 
emphasis in writing and photography is 
given to the post-World War Il era. Sections 
include History, Riding, Routes, Employees, 
Operations, Inclines, and Future. An appen- 
dix includes an equipment roster and last 
days of service for each route, The volume 
is well illustrated and includes a separate 
packet of maps. This book should appeal to 
both fans of Pittsburgh's rail scene as well 
as the broader electric railway and urban 
transit scenes. — B.M.S. 
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RICHARD HERBERT « GEORGE POVALL 


Pine Trees & Minutemen 


By Richard Herbert and George Povall. Garbely 
Publishing Co., Dingmans Ferry, Pa. 80 pages, $45. 


The Boston & Maine and Maine Central 
railroads are often linked in the minds of 
railroad enthusiasts. So it is not surprising 
that this new volume examines both rail- 
roads together. The softcover book nomi- 
nally covers the years 1971 to 1988, yet less 
than two dozen photos show the image of 
Guilford on locomotives. The book is ar- 
ranged geographically, with a brief intro- 
duction by publisher Rudy Garbely on the 
two railroads. Photos are generally pre- 
sented three or four to a spread. Some lo- 
cations are repeated, such as four shots 
on the Hudson River bridge at Mechan- 
icville, N.Y. The book presents a wide vari- 
ety of paint schemes on locomotives, from 
Maine Central green-and-gold and Boston 
& Maine maroon-and-gold through Guil- 
ford. This book will please railfans looking 
for a photographic overview of New En- 
gland’s largest railroads. — B.M.S. 


Minneapolis-based Railroading Heritage of Midwest America/The Friends of the 261 will expand 
operations into the former National Railway Equipment shop complex in the Quad Cities commu- 
nity of Silvis, Ill. The 90-acre facility was once the main shop of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad. The organization has also secured the donation of 4-6-6-4 Challenger No. 3985, 2-10-2 
No. 5511, DDA40X No. 6936, and other equipment from UP’s Heritage Fleet. The group plans to 
restore both steam locomotives to operating condition. Also being donated are an unrestored for- 
mer E9B locomotive, four coaches, a diner-lounge car, ex-Western Pacific business car Selma, for- 
mer Southern Pacific business car Stanford, a baggage car, and a caboose. The equipment will be 
moved by UP to Silvis later this year. The Silvis facility has more than 10 miles of track; the main 
shop building is 400,000 square feet with multiple overhead cranes. It includes a wheel shop, 
warehouse space, locomotive wheel-drop table, and several other smaller shop buildings. The 
organization currently has no plans to permanently move No. 261 to the complex although it could 
be moved to Illinois to pull excursion trains on a temporary basis. A portion of the shop will be 
leased back to NRE over the next five years to help generate revenue and offset the cost of the 
acquisition. — Steve Glischinski, photo by Erik Rasmussen 
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15-YEAR SPECIAL 
ISSUE ARCHIVE 
DVD-ROM 

Get five decades of railroading on 
one DVD-ROM! This disc is loaded 
with 18 CLassic Trains special issues 
from 2006-2021, including favorites 
no longer available in print. 


C.assic Trains 2023 
CALENDAR 

All-new for 2023, this highly antici- 
pated Cuassic Trains calendar features 
12 stunning historic railroad photos 
to enjoy all year. Both are available at 
www.KalmbachHobbyStore.com, or 
call 877-243-4904. 


New from Kalmbach 
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ARTICULATEDS 
America’s 
Biggest Steam 


82 Locomotives 19 Classes 
on 9 American Railroads in 
Heavy Service + More on 
Western Logging Railroads! 
Articulateds on 

wy 


Narrated 
Chapters. Widescreen TV Format 
89 Minutes of Heavy Action! 
Item 058 ARTICULATEDS 
America’s Biggest Steam 


Add $6.00 S&H for 1 DVD + $1.00 for each add'l. 
Herron Rail Video 

2016 N. Village Ave. 

Tampa, FL 33612 


Visa / Mastercard order 
on line from our web site 
www.herronrail.com 


or call toll free 1 800 783-3886 


railroadbooks. biz 
has 1,900+ new titles, 
all at discount! 
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International U.S. (800) 554-7463 
i BUSINESS & 
ee INTERNATIONAL: 
Domestic (812) 391-2664 
shipping FREE SEND: 
$2 for paper book list. 
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PO Box 4, Bloomington, IN 
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47402-0004 US.A. 


www.railroadbooks.biz 


RAILROAD PAINTINGS 


by Chris Jenkins 


www.trainsshipsplanes.com 


=e Kon’s Bo Okcs Biers 
Se poco com 


ron 
P.O. BOX 74H HARRISON, NY 50528 *ronsbooks@aol.com wth oe 
(914)967-7541 11AM to 10PM EST FAX (914)967-7492 24HR 
IN PRINT BOOKS 
American Refrigerator Transit ...............ccccececeeeseeee eens 70.75 
Baltimore & Ohio Sunburst Trail to Chicago . . . 40.75 
Baltimore & Ohio Rails Across the Heartland . 55. 
Canadian National Through Passenger Service . 
Canyon Lands and Super Chiefs- Santa Fe Arizona . 
Columbus Crossroads of Change 
Rail Photography of Paul Geiger Around Columbus 1964-79 ........ 36.75 
Electric Rys of No. America Featuring Color Photography of Matt Herson Vol 1 . 68.75 
Missouri & North Arkansas Paltond History Throt i) the Miles .........27. 
New York Central Steam Power West of Buffalo Vol 1 20.50; Vol 2 
Nickel Plate Road in Color Vol 1 or 2 each 
Pine Trees and Minutemen A Photographic Album 
of the ital Central and Boston & Maine 1971-1988 . 
Aeon ie or 
tes 1946 Vol 3 Indiana, Lower Michi 
Fonck ar Cane ue to iy & Passenger Equipmeni 
Rock Island Color Pictorial Vol 2 .. 


| 
ile 
- 40.50 


Souther Pacific Los Angeles Division .. 
Southern Pacific's Scenic Coast Line 


Steam at Allendale 
Trackside Around Montreal 1955-11979 w/Peel Steven Sr . 


Trackside Around Western Ohio 1965-1995 w/Dave Mckay . - 48. 
Union Pacific in Southem California 1880- ae 47.50 
& Sat Lake RR 7550 


Union Pactic in Los Angeles of 
OUT OF PRINT NT BOOKS 


Berkshires of the Nickel Plate Road 
Down South on the Rock Island . 


N : 
New York Central Color Pictorial Vol 1, 2, 3 or 4 each 
Nickel Plate Passenger Service- Postwar Years . 


Nickel Plate Road Diesel Locomotives ........ 0.00. cceee cee ee eee ed 25, 7 
Railroad Stations and Trains Through Arkansas and the Southwest 
et 


Reefers Short History of i Nl Cars in America 1840-1984 


Refrigerator Car Color Guide 
Rock Island Color Pictorial Vol 1 


Santa Fe in Color Vol 1 or 2 each 60.00; Vol 3 or 4 each 
Santa Fe Out West ..........0008 

Santa Fe Passenger Trains in California . 

Shortline Railroads of Arkansas 

Southern Pacific Across the Southwest 

Southem Pacific in Color Vol 1 or 2 eacl 

Southern Pacific’s Colorful Shasta Route . 
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Fast Mail Letters from readers on our Summer 2022 issue 
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A Union Pacific GP9 helps an 
Aerotrain on Cajon Pass in 
1956. Gordon Glattenberg 


Aerotrain + GPg9, exemplified 


Brian Solomon’ article on Aerotrains + GP9s reminded me of this picture. A 
GP9 is helping an Aerotrain running as UP’s train 116, the eastbound City of 
Las Vegas, up Cajon Pass. In this Dec. 27, 1956, scene, the train is rounding 
the last curve into Summit. — Gordon Glattenberg, Santa Clarita, Calif. 
R. Young’s idea about offering “new trains” 
that would make passenger service profit- 
able and sustainable for the railroads. 
Young was quite the promoter and show- 
man and combined with his flair for pub- 
licity, was influential. With ACF, Budd, 


On page 39 Brian Solomon closes 
with the question, “I wonder what con- 
vinced the leading builder of American 
cars and trucks to develop the Aero- 
train in the first place?” 


While he alludes to the answer by 
saying it was developed to “gin up public 
excitement and offer a new generation 
of low-cost streamlined passenger 
equipment,’ that was only a small part 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, and Fair- 
banks-Morse producing similar light- 
weight trains, GM wanted to be in the mix 
if there was the chance that Young could 
be correct in saying those trains could 


of the answer. The reason it was devel- 
oped was New York Central's (and be- 
fore that Chesapeake & Ohio's) Robert 


“save an industry:” 
GM dived right in as the development 


Play ball! a 

Charles Geletzke's story about New York Cen- Keel, . sat ae 
1 . A Ane A - . 

tral's baseball score form tickled me because Kelis stags > a 

. a omer pan a CL. C44. | 

it reminded me of a favorite in my own col- 2 ae Tat a 
lection. Yellowed with age, andevidentlya = Z = ig 
= ~y 


copy the operator kept for his records at 
Sparta Jct. on New York, Susquehanna and 
Western, it reported the final score of the 
Oct. 4 American League playoff game. 


Cleveland's win over the Red Sox gave it 
the pennant, sending the team to the 1948 World Series in / es OLisd Bho 3 
/ 9 & 24 w c fi 
, \ Ld. r re wk 


which it prevailed over Boston's other team, its Braves. The oth- 
er side of the note has a message warning a crew a month lat- j 
er: "2 cows along track Just East of iliff crossing.” This hints N | hey 
how lonely an outpost was Sparta Jct. but getting the score 
was just as important there as it was on the Water Level 
Route. — Jerry Dziedzic, Breckenridge, Colo ee: 
| ee 


of the train could be made fairly easily 
as it had all the components necessary 
for construction from the locomotive 
(and design) and passenger carbodies 
(GM buses). If there was a profit to be 
made, GM didnt want to be left out. 

As it turned out, the supremacy of 
the automobile and its offer of conve- 
nience and affordability, plus the im- 
pending spread of highway develop- 
ment, already underway in several 
states, resulting from Eisenhower's in- 
terstate highway initiative, not to men- 
tion the poor riding characteristics of 
all those trains, doomed them. But, 
their descendants live on today in cor- 
ridor services. 

Geoff Doughty, Lyman, Maine 


Fort Collins streetcars 

Car 23 has been rebuilt by the Pikes 
Peak Historical Street Railway Museum 
in Colorado Springs, lacking only some 
final electrical work to operate, and 
cars 21 and 25 still run in tourist ser- 
vice in Fort Collins on the remaining 
section of track west of downtown on 
Mountain on weekend and holiday af- 
ternoons. Some track remains visible 
east of College as well. 

Jeff Hoover, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


As I noted in my book “Main Street 
Revisited” (1996), Fort Collins was the 
hometown of Harper Goff, the genius 
who helped Walt Disney design Disne- 
yland in the early 1950s. Goff fondly 
remembered the look of Fort Collins 
and incorporated a number of the 
town’s design elements into Disney’s 
wonderful Main Street USA, including 
the Victorian era buildings, a promi- 
nent railroad station at the end of the 
street, and the trolley traffic that con- 
verged on downtown. Of course, in 
Disneyland the trolley is a horse-drawn 
street car, but the effect is similar. The 
two vintage Fort Collins photos in the 
article nicely convey the small town at- 
mosphere that Goff remembered so 
nostalgically. 

Richard Francaviglia, Salem, Ore. 


Model 40 uncovered 

Our Walkersville Southern Model 40 
No. 101 is stored operable in the Walk- 
ersville, Md., enginehouse in need of a 
little work. It last ran on the 2020 Santa 
Trains. Number 101 came to the rail- 
road in 2001 from the Hagerstown Rail- 
way Museum and had been the regular 
power on excursion trains for many 
years. The 101 is my favorite locomotive 


BURLINGTON NORTHERN | CiticAco & Norra Wesrenws 
MANY FACRS 
PRAIRIE RAILS CUES 
= Coton 


Gordon Brandvold =SRSET 
Chicago & North Western’s Many Faces 
and Burlington Northern Prairie Rails 
are two new books available now — Don’t miss out 
$69.95 each — Available at Hobby Dealers or Direct 


More Available Titles 
50 Years — North American Railroads - Volume 2.. 69.95 
Burlington Route Passenger Trains - Volume 1 .... 59.95 
Burlington Route Color Pictorial - Volume 1 49.95 
Dragon Steel - a color album of ALCO diesel action. 49.95 
Great Northern Volume 3 Passenger Operations . . . .59.95 
Kansas City Southern Color Pictorial 49.95 
Milwaukee Road Passenger Trains - Volume 3 or 4. 59.95 
Milwaukee Road Route of the Hiawathas (All Color) . 59.95 
New England's Colorful Railroads 49.95 
New Haven Color Pictorial — Vol.1 54.95 / Vol. 2... 59.95 
Pennsylvania Railroad Color Pictorial Vols. 1 or2.. . 49.95 
Pennsylvania Railroad Color Pictorial Vols. 3, 4 or 5 . 59.95 
Rio Grande Color Pictorial (last of steam/early diesel) 59.95 
Santa Fe in the Lone Star State (Texas/All Color)... 49.95 
Short Lines of Northern Calif. Vols. 1 or 2 - 160 pages 69.95 
SOO LINE / CP Rail in the Twin Cities - A Color Pict. 59.95 
SP’s Coast Line or Sunset Route or T&NO (All Color) 59.95 
T&NO (SP in Texas to New Orleans, LA) 
Southern Pacific Passenger Trains - Volume 2 
Western Pacific Color Pictorial - Volume 2 
Windy City to the Twin Cities (CB&Q / BN / BNSF) . . 59.95 


FourWayL Wer 


PUBLICATIONS 
14618 Valley View Ave - La Mirada, CA 90638 


Visa or MasterCard orders to 714-521-4259 (8-6 Pacific) 
email orders to: fourwayswest@ca.rr.com 
Visit our website: www.fourwayswest.com 


Rio Grande Steam from Monte Vista Publishing 


including 
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ms L-107, L-109 
L-131, L-132 
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including 
classes 


M-64, M-68 


Class 4-8-4 
including 

classes 
mL -62 2-6-6-2 
~~ ="L, -67 2-6-6-2 
1-76 2-6-6-0 


RGv 4 L Class Mallets & Articulateds 
[Also Available RGv3 F-81 2-10-2 & M Class 4-8-2 
and RGv5 C Class 2-8-0 C-26 to C-41 
full page 10.25" w x 5.5"h black & white photographs 
available from fine rr bookstores and hobbyshops everywhere 
include $ 15.00 s&h 
call (970) 761 -9389 dealer inquiries welcome 
Please include a phone # Co, res, please add $0.80 sales tax per book. 


or e-mail address aon AmEx, MC, Visa cards accepted 
www.montevistapublishing.com mvp @zirkel.us 


405 Anglers Dr. Unit A_ Steamboat Springs, Co. 80487 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Technical & Historical Society 


The PRRT&HS brings together railfans, modelers, and 


historians interested in the Pennsylvania Railroad (PRR) to 
preserve its history and record information on its 
organization, operations, facilities, and equipment. 
Society archives are maintained at our 1849 ex-PRR 
station in Lewistown, PA. 


Membership includes The Keystone, our 80-plus page 
quarterly illustrated journal, and discounts on books we 
publish. Our free quarterly online magazine, The 
Keystone Modeler, encourages accurate modeling of the 
PRR. We offer local chapters and an annual meeting. 


Learn more and join online at prrths.org 


NPRHA members receive 
a calendar plus four 
Mainstreeter magazines 
each year. Join online at 
www.NPRHA.org, or 

for details, write. 


NP Structures & Cars built to their Standard Plans 
available exclusively at www.NPRHA.org. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Historical Association 
10423 165th Place NE, Redmond, WA 98052 


Something for Everyone 


Railroad History is the journal 
of the Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society. Get your 
copy by joining R&LHS, or 

as a non-member for $15 
postpaid (PayPal accepted) 
from Alden Dreyer, 

91 Reynolds Rd., Shelburne, 
MA 01370; 413-625-6384; 
aldendreyer@gmail.com 


R&LHS membership is only $40 per year. Join today at rihs.org 


Go Digital! Trains magazine is available digitally. 


Go to 
Trains.com/trn/subscription-plans/ 


ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF 
CRP&A MEMBERSHIP 


* Our beautiful quarterly 


magazine, Railroad Heritage® 


¢ Discounts to our annual 
Conversations conference 


* Free online presentations 


¢ An archive of more 
than 500,000 photos 


LEARN MORE AT 


A | CENTER For RAILROAD 
@&\| PHOTOGRAPHY & ART 
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Photograph by Richard Steinheimer 
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In the Spring-Summer 2022 issue of Railroad History: 
Railroads and sport fishing; The rise and fall of 
Electro-Motive’s La Grange facility; Winton/EMC/EMD 
chronology; Broken Hopes — A north-south railroad 

in Idaho; Oxford Co-operative Car Co.; CNJ box-cab 
diesel No. 1000; Letters from a New Haven railroader. 


Fast Mail 


ia 


Walkersville Southern acquired Model 40 No. 
101 in 2001 from a nearby museum. Note the 
standard EMD control stand. two photos, John Meise 


to operate. With its standard EMD con- 
trol stand and configuration, up in the 
cab is like running a number of its larg- 
er EMD brethren from the 1940s. 
There is quite a different ride, 
though, from its long-wheelbase, two 
axles on a rigid frame, platform. There 
are tight curves on the enginehouse 
leads and there is a lot of squealing go- 
ing through them. The railroad has ac- 
quired additional locomotives since No. 
101, but it remains my personal choice. 
John Meise, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Just read the article on the EMD 
Model 40 and found it quite interest- 
ing. I had never heard of these critters 
before and was surprised to read that 
No. 4 in the series labored at Cushing 
Stone in Amsterdam, N.Y., about a 
half-hour drive from my home. How- 
ever, it is the Mohawk River that runs 
by the plant on an east-west axis. The 
Hudson, which runs north south, 
meets the Mohawk about 40 miles east 
near Albany, N.Y. 

Phil Arony, Charlton, N.Y. 


Cash for a GP60 

Between mid-1976 and mid-1986, I 
was Kansas City Southern’s assistant 
sales manager in our Houston office 
and my travelling territory included 
most everything between San Antonio 


and the Rio Grande River. On my in- 
troductory trip to Laredo, the 4 
Texas-Mexican sales personnel bent ) 


L 4 
over backward to offer me any help I'd f} |= q Fr = } >i 
need getting acquainted with the peo- a O y . 
ple in the various U.S. and Mexican — a 7 pel 


customs brokers and accustomed to 
their business methods. 

The priority, I was told, was to sell 
myself, then ask for their business. 

President Andy Ramos was a Ro- 
tarian so I joined a Rotary Club in 
Houston in order to accompany him 
at Rotary on Wednesdays. Our friend- 
ship grew and one day the subject of 
locomotives came up and it was then 
Andy told me Tex-Mex always paid 
cash for its locomotives. It always 
bought new EMD, except for one sec- 
ondhand unit that never ran right. 

I was still calling on Laredo when 
the GP60s arrived. Their price tags 
were more than $2 million each and 
Andy simply wrote checks, drawn on 
the Laredo National Bank, and traded 


those pieces of paper for modern Dl ay OR I 
power necessary handle their ever-in- MUSEUM HOURS: ° ; j , af ‘ 
creasing business Thur - Sun: April 14 ¢ hilalaas ern P Va 
: Gerald Hook Russellville, Ark. TH Fen aAR Sat - sun 10 AM - 7 Pu Near old Town, Portola, cA 
, : (530) 832-4131 - 
RUN A LOCOMOTIVE! Call to reserve. Pumpkin Trains in October - Santa Trains in December. 
Just the facts, man Runs weather permitting July thru October. Check website for times and dates. 


An error crept in on pgs 52-53 re- 
garding the single GP35 order for the 
NKP. The wrecked GP30 was 907, not 
507. Your roster on page 37 is correct BIS SER OME OETHE WORLD'S 


Bob Zoellner, Oak Island, N.C. amy RAIE 


Summer 2022 was a great issue, 


but I noticed two mistakes in it. Page P 
81, top photo, the locomotive pictured 


is a Class O-8, not an O-7. All 22 O-7 


ees were rebuilt into O-8 class 1 ABOA me TAGE STEANI& 
uring WWII. 
Further, on page 85, Great North- 
ern SD45 400 Hustle Muscle should be FREQUENT D 
noted as the first production SD45 inf YEAR-ROUND SERVICE 


built. EMD built three SD45 demon- 
strators, 4351-4353, before GN 400. 
Stuart Aaron, Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Regarding the rare color photo of 
Rock Island TA No. 604 on page 27, 
the caption should read that Rock Is- 
land’s model TA series was numbered 
601 to 606. 

Paul Schneble, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write us at Fast Mail, . . . : 
Classic Trains, P.O, Box 1612, Waukesha, WI Enjoy the ride with more info at 
53187-1612; email: fastmail@classictrainsmag.com. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. Trains.com 


True Color 
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in OKC’ 

1970, finds the passage of Frisco’s westbound hotshot 
“QSF" as it departs Oklahoma City behind a typical priority 
freight consist: two SD45s sandwiching a cabless F unit. The 
train will operate to the West Coast over subsidiary Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific and Santa Fe. Here in “OKC” the train has 
changed crews. It's passing under the Santa Fe’s “Texas Gulf” 
main line, and then will briefly join the Rock Island's Memphis- 
Tucumcari route through Union Station before striking out into 
the Sooner State's wide-open plains. The unsignaled territory 


will impose a 49 mph maximum speed, but the train's crew will 
use every bit of it. Three photos, Paul Enenbach 


‘rl 


Mileposts Commentary by Kevin P. Keefe 


For Steinheimer, it all 
Started in Glendale 


Western photo great's personal archives donated to CRP&A 


The world of railroad photography 
has been buzzing recently since the 
announcement that most of the personal 
archives of famed photographer Richard 
Steinheimer have been acquired by the 
Center for Railroad Photography & Art. 

This is one of those “big deals” that 
easily lives up to the term. Arguably the 
dean of American railroad photographers, 
Dick Steinheimer not only produced 
some of the most memorable images in 
all of mid- to late-20th-century railroad- 
ing, he has also deeply influenced three 
generations of admirers. 

Among the materials the Center has 
obtained are about 30,000 color slides 
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along with thousands of black-and-white 
negatives, prints, and scans. Full disclo- 
sure: I'm a longtime member of the Cen- 
ter’s board of directors. Appropriate here is 
a shout-out to photographer Shirley Bur- 
man, Stein’s widow, for her inspiring coop- 
eration during this transaction. 

The Center’s announcement prompted 
me to head for — where else? — Kalm- 
bach Media's David P. Morgan Memorial 
Library, which for so long contained 
many of Stein's greatest pictures. Scores of 
them still reside deep in those files, most- 
ly in drawers labeled Southern Pacific, 
Milwaukee Road, Union Pacific, and the 
other Western roads Stein knew so well. 


nbound train75, the Lark, arrives Glendale, 
Calif, behind Golden State-painted E7s as 

= train 99, the Mofning Daylight, heads.for 
San Francisco in1949. Richard Steinheimer 


I went looking for a theme and easily 
found one as I leafed through dozens of 
8x10 prints. Some that caught my atten- 
tion are among the earliest photographs 
Dick ever made, from a very important 
place in his life: Glendale, the Los Ange- 
les suburb that served as his original 
California hometown. 

Sifting through Dick’s prints, it oc- 
curred to me that pretty much all the leg- 
endary photographers of the 1950s and 
60s cut their teeth down at their home- 
town station. For Philip R. Hastings, it 
was the Boston & Maine of his native 
Bradford, Vt. The great Jim Shaughnessy 
practically lived as a young man at Union 
Station in Troy, N.Y. Down in Mississippi, 
a teenage J. Parker Lamb brought his 
hometown of Meridian to life. 

The same thing is true for Steinheimer 
and Glendale. 

Steinheimer was actually a Chicago 
native, born in 1929 to a family that suf- 
fered greatly in the Depression. He mi- 
grated with his mother and his sister to 
Glendale in the 1930s. The family lived 


in a house not far from the Southern It’s easy to see why Glendale was such _ top-shelf archiving staff can begin to 


Pacific main line, which headed north a magical presence. For most SP trains make its Steinheimer collection available 
from L.A. through Glendale toward serving L.A., it was the first station stop to the public, as the organization makes 
Burbank, where it would split to form heading north and the last coming into clear on its website, railphoto-art.org. 
the Coast Line to the west and the San the city. When Steinheimer grew up There is research to be done, cataloguing 
Joaquin Valley line to the northeast. during World War II, the city was a center to be completed, and uncountable hours 
As if to cement the hometown associ- of light industry and teemed with trains. of scanning and processing. But oh, the 
ation, Stein in the early 1950s had a Premier varnish such as the Daylights, the rewards to come! 
stint as a photographer on the Glen- Lark, and the Owl stopped at Glendale, as In the Introduction to his 2004 book, 
dale News-Press, still in business as a well as a lot of lesser locals, along with a Brouws put Richard Steinheimer in con- 
weekly newspaper. steady procession of freight trains. text: “Unlike most celebrities in American 
As author and book designer Jeff Glendale was also a place to fallin love _ life that fall victim to the ‘shooting-star’ 
Brouws wrote in the deluxe Stein- with locomotives. In the steam-to-diesel syndrome — which sends stars up and 
heimer compendium “A Passion for transition era, you never knew what might __ then spits them out once they pass their 
Trains” (W. W. Norton, 2004), the show up, from streamlined Daylight 4-8-4s zenith — Steinheimer has never disap- 
trains of Glendale were pivotal forces to AC cab-forward 4-8-8-2s to four-motor _ pointed or faded away. He maintains a 
in the young photographer's life. diesels headed for the Coast Line and humility, graciousness, and integrity that 
“Every time a whistle approached, six-motor units grinding toward Tehacha- _ transcend fashion: he’s the real deal” 
Dick was out the door, running track- piand the San Joaquin Valley. And it all started more than 70 years 
side to catch a glimpse of cab-for- Although framed by a relatively inex- ago on the sunny platforms at Glendale. 
wards or 2-10-2s beyond the back- perienced 20-year-old, his Glendale pho- 
yard fence,’ wrote Brouws. “Trains tographs already show the compositional KEVIN P. KEEFE joined 
ran through his dreams. Living so maturity that would set him apart from the TRAINS staff in 
close to the tracks became a habit: other photographers. It helped that Dick 1987, became editor in 
over the next 20 years, Steinheimer was oblivious to creature comforts and 1992, and retired in 
lived in five apartments or homes that risk. Hed climb anything for a better pho- 2016 as Kalmbach Pub- 
abutted the busy Southern Pacific to, go out at any hour if opportunity beck- lishing Co.s vice presi- 
main lines of California, their close oned, defy the weather if necessary, and he dent, editorial. His 
presence providing solace and conti- knew how to build trust with railroaders. weekly blog “Mileposts” 
nuity throughout his life.” It will be a while before the Center’s is at Trains.com. 


Introducing Dispatch No. 13... Images created and collected by Bill Raia + Curated by Michoe! Rava 
A Celebration of Chicagoland Railroads: 
1935-1971 


1935 was the beginning of a railroad industry revolution. 

Gleaming stainless steel and colorful lightweight passenger trains ao —— 
replaced heavyweight dark painted cars. Diesel-electric locomotives Be BH 
totally revolutionized the industry. Documented by almost 300 photos gs 


of historic significance, many unpublished, this revolution is vividly ea 


portrayed in images and words. All major railroads serving Chicago 1935-197) 
and Peoria are included. A must addition to your library. ; 


$30.00 POSTPAID PREPUBLICATION OFFER EXPIRES 
SEPTEMBER 15, 2022. ORDER ONLINE OR BY MAIL. sl A Sia: 
ARRIVES IN YOUR MAILBOX IN OCTOBER. Seni eers 


= + % 5 
/ Dispatch Number 13 


To order, send a check or money order in U.S. funds, along with your name and mailing address, to Shore Line at the 
address below. To order online using a credit card or purchase a Shore Line membership, visit www.shore-line.org. 


wresuesat P.O. Box 425 Dept CT ¢ Lake Forest, IL 60045-0425 ¢ www.shore-line.org 
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After a crew change, the Toronto section of 
the Super has departed Boston Bar on the 
morning of Aug. 3, 1975. East or west, reach- 
ing Boston Bar requires crossing two can- 
yons, this one at 112 feet above the Anderson 
River west of town. The impressive 914-foot 
structure is the longest in the canyon. 
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Coffee thermos at the ready, cigarette in hand, lunchbox on the deadman’s pedal, CN engineer Vreeland keeps a steady eye on the tracks ahead. 


am standing in the cab of Cana- 
dian National FP9 No. 6505 
leading the eastbound Super 
Continental on, of all days, a 
very patriotic July 4, 1976. We're 
following the graceful curves of 
the North Thompson River 
north and east of Kamloops, B.C. It’s a 
ride I'd been planning for nearly a year, 
taking advantage of CN’s relatively low- 
key approach to such pursuits, not to 


mention the largesse of crews based out 
of nearby Kamloops. 

Today’s version of the Super is a clas- 
sic: 21 passenger cars led by a quartet of 
FP9s in CN’s inimitable black, red, and 
white paint scheme. The roar of all those 
F units seems to underscore the crew’s 
eagerness to get to the maximum 65 mph 
as quickly as possible. In less than two 
years, the train behind us will be con- 
veyed to the new corporation VIA Rail 
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Canada. But on this particular Sunday, 
the Super is pure CN. 

We had just got underway from the 
flag stop at Clearwater, a small town on 
the North Thompson River, when we 
stopped again — for a cat, carrying her 
kittens across the tracks. And if you know 
cats, she was taking her damned sweet 
time about it, unperturbed by the impa- 
tient rumble of 7,000 hp worth of passen- 
ger diesels suddenly brought to a halt. 

This, in a nutshell, was Canadian rail- 
roading. Big six-axle MLWs. Wooden 
boxcars carrying grain. The grandest 
scenery on earth. A train worthy of the 
Dominion’s vast geography. And a crew so 
respectful in that Canadian way, even of a 
cat and her kittens. Perhaps Trains Edi- 
tor David P. Morgan said it best: “We train 
watchers have a great emotional invest- 
ment in Canadian trains.” 


A GRAND TRAIN 

I saw my first Super Continental in 
Vancouver on a family vacation in 1967. 
On our way home, my brother and I de- 
cided to ride Great Northern's Internation- 


al from CN’s Vancouver station to Seattle, 
where our parents would meet us. After 
purchasing our tickets, we walked outside 
where CN train 3, the Toronto section of 
the Super Continental, had just arrived. As 
we continued down the platform, we spot- 
ted an eastbound consist being towed 
through the wash racks with a leased 
ex-Chessie dome-sleeper on the rear. 

After reading Pierre Berton’s “The Im- 
possible Railway” about how Canadian 
Pacific carved its way into British Colum- 
bia, I took my very first paid vacation 
there in 1973. I followed the Super Conti- 
nental from Vancouver up the Fraser and 
Thompson canyons before heading east 
of Kamloops along the CP to Banff. 
Compared to modest-size Canadians, 
CN’s Super Continentals were 20-plus car 
monsters running in two sections, afford- 
ing photographs in daylight most any- 
where along its route. We Americans 
were still adjusting to Amtrak; experienc- 
ing these Canadian trains was like turn- 
ing the clock back 20 years. 

After I moved to the Seattle area, the 
Fraser-Thompson canyons were seduc- 


The Super Continental cruises along the North Thompson just north of Birch Island on July 4, 1976. Just look: four F9s with 21 cars! 


r 


Just south of Blue River, our train negotiates Port D'Enfer, or Little Hells Gate Canyon, where 
trains used to stop to allow passengers to view the scenery. Due to a derailment near Mes- 
siter, so too did we for a time, allowing me to climb down for a few snapshots. 
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BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


tively close at hand, especially on holiday 
weekends. In addition to railfan road 
trips, I rode every passenger train in B.C., 
though none as often as the four times I 
rode the Super Continental, plus two 
memorable cab rides. How grand is that? 

While CP’s Canadian drew raves, it 
was the more utilitarian Super Continen- 
tal that carried the most passengers. The 
New Image design scheme made CN’s in- 
teriors far more inviting than CP’s, which 
seemed stuck in the 1950s, patched up- 
holstery and all. In the ensuing years, I 
watched the Super Continental get ab- 
sorbed into the VIA system, then disap- 
pear altogether, only to reappear with a 
different name. 


A BICENTENNIAL CAB RIDE 

In August 1975, friend Steve Fuller and 
I were taking night shots of the Super Con- 
tinental in Kamloops when its engineer, 
Dennis Dohm, invited us up into the cab. 
After pleasantries, he offered us to come 


Both passenger and freight versions of CN's auto carriers were spotted at Drummondville, 


ALBERTA 


SASKATCHEWAN 


..~ CN Super 
Continental 


along with him as far as Savona, 26 miles 
west at the far end of Kamloops Lake. 
Tempting as it was, we declined (thus 
avoiding who would ride the cab, and who 
would drive out to retrieve the other). But 
we did get an invitation to ride “any time.” 

I wrote Dennis the next summer and 
he made good on his promise to arrange 
a cab ride with one of his fellow Kam- 
loops-based engineers. The invite was 
strictly informal; after all, this was the 
kinder, gentler 1970s in rural Canada. No 
need to get management involved. 

With plans in place, I got up early the 
morning of July 4, 1976, to catch the east- 
bound Super Continental at Kamloops 
Junction. Engineer Vreeland and his fire- 
man were most accommodating. I would 
ride the cab north over the 139-mile 
Clearwater Sub to Blue River, then con- 
tinue aboard the train in coach to Red 
Pass Junction, where I would catch west- 
bound No. 1 back to Kamloops a few 
hours later. Red Pass was not listed as a 


Quebec, in 1993. Built in 1957 by Canadian Car & Foundry, each 56-foot, double-deck, dou- 
ble-ended-door car could accommodate six automobiles. 
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MANITOBA 


conditional stop in either direction; it was 
just the way CN ran trains back then. 

We got underway on time, proceeding 
along the rolling farmlands of the North 
Thompson River. At Rayleigh, seven 
miles north, we took the siding for a 
westbound sulfur drag. We slowed down 
enough to avoid stopping before getting 
the red-over-green at the east switch. The 
four FP9s roared back to life, stretching 
our 21-car train up to the 65 mph maxi- 
mum. Sitting high in a pug-nosed EMD 
F unit didn't feel that fast. We seemed to 
be just rolling along, unaware of how 
much tonnage was behind us. 

After the aforementioned feline en- 
counter at Clearwater, we rolled to a stop 
near Messiter, where crews were cleaning 
up a sulfur train derailment. Blue River 
was reached at 10:50 a.m., and I climbed 
down from our FP9, expressing thanks 
to the crew for my four-hour ride. My 
next task was to buy tickets for both east- 
and westbound trains, something I for- 
got to do in Kamloops. This took a lot 
longer than anticipated, but with tickets 
in hand, I boarded the train patiently 
waiting only for me. 

At 12:35, our eastbound train made an 
unscheduled stop at Red Pass Junction, 
where I jumped off. I watched a few 
freights roll by before being picked up by 
the westbound Super Continental at 3 
p.m. for my return to Kamloops. As a 
short-haul passenger, I got tickets in a 
regular coach rather than in the roomier, 
more comfortable Dayniter coach. The 
Sceneramic dome was open to all passen- 
gers (or was I trespassing?), and crews 
didn’t seem to mind my taking advantage 
of the Dutch doors for a time. Next came 
dinner before we arrived back in Kam- 
loops all too soon. 

That was not my only cab ride on the 
Continental; three years later, I rode the 
train’s locomotive again, this time from 
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Kamloops west to Boston Bar in the Fras- 
er River Canyon, returning on an empty 
sulfur drag. That was an adventure, too. 
I'll save that story for another time. 


ROOTS IN THE 1920S 

The Super’s predecessor was the Conti- 
nental Limited, launched by the newly 
formed Canadian National on Dec. 3, 
1920. The train featured a fleet of new 
electrically lit, all-steel cars, soon joined 
by open air “Mountain Observation 
Cars” between Jasper and Kamloops 
during the summer. 

In 1923, the railway created the CN 
Radio Department, which broadcast pro- 
grams from 11 radio stations along the 
right-of-way to lounge and parlor cars fit- 
ted with headphones. Locals could also 
listen, making CN’s Radio Department 
the first to operate in North America. 
Anti-competitive complaints led to the 
removal of the radios in 1931 and the 
network's sale as a Crown corporation to 
the federal government. It’s known today 
as Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 

Until the 1940s, there were no naviga- 
ble roads from British Columbia over the 
Canadian Rockies to eastern Canada. So 
isolated were B.C. motorists that they 
drove on the left (British) side of the road 
until 1923. Both the CN and CP thus had 
a near-monopoly providing services for 
freight, passengers, express, and tele- 
graph. Passenger traffic provided a robust 
source of revenue for many years, but 
new roads began to erode that advantage. 

While American railroads introduced 
fast, diesel-powered, streamlined trains 
after World War II, CN and CP were still 
operating steam-powered trains with ag- 


This travel-worn reality 
on the Super Continental 
Sceneramic car in the 
1970s contrasts with the 
glossy brochure artwork 
of the period. 


ing heavyweight cars. In an effort to 
compete with the new highways, both 
CN and CP began planning on new 
streamlined trains that were faster and 
more competitive. 

After World War II, CN began mod- 
ernizing heavyweight cars and acquiring 
75 streamlined cars (all with six-wheel 
trucks), but economics and manufactur- 
ing backlogs prevented them from ac- 
quiring enough new rolling stock or die- 
sels to re-equip its trains. 

Facing competition from CP, CN 
placed orders for a staggering 389 
streamlined cars in 1953 at a cost of $60 
million, the largest order ever placed in 
North America in a year. National Steel 
Car Co. and Canadian Car & Foundry 
supplied baggage cars and coaches while 


CN instituted Car-Go-Rail service 

across the country in 1963. Cars were 
loaded at auto rental agencies in en- 
closed auto carriers, then forwarded 


to their destination in freight trains. 
T. O. Repp collection 


Chicago-based Pullman-Standard built 
sleeping cars, diners, lounges, and parlors 
(the latter operated Montreal-Ottawa). 
The new fleet got a color scheme of green 
and black with yellow stripes similar to 
CN’s late 1940s freight F3s. Seven consists 
were earmarked for a new train named 
the Super Continental (same spelling in 
French, though pronounced differently) 
scheduled to be inaugurated in 1955. 
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Train 1 passes searchlight signals near Otta- 
wa, Ontario, on the evening of May 23, 1966, 
with F9s 6533 and 6601. Three photos, Bill Linley 


Unlike the CP, CN decided against 
dome cars for the very reason many east- 
ern USS. roads did: they wouldn't fit. Ac- 
cording to Stanley Dingle, CN’s executive 
vice president of operations at the time, 
“... whereas CP’s Windsor Station could 
accommodate them, we could not at the 
time put dome cars through Central Sta- 
tion because of their height” 

Historically, Canadian National long- 
haul passengers only accounted for 60% 
of the transcontinental business, and 40% 
intercity (e.g., Winnipeg-Edmonton). 
With so many cars being added and re- 
moved en route, observation cars were 
deemed impractical. The train had more 
lounge space than the Canadian, and, 


if 


vy 
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based on ridership, passengers didn't 
seem to mind. 


MOTIVE POWER CHOICES 

To power the new trains, CN ordered 
26 A-B diesel locomotive pairs: 14 from 
General Motors Division (FP9A-F9Bs) 
and six each from Canadian Locomotive 
Works (CPA/B 16-5 C-Liners) and Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works (FPA/B-2s). 
None had dynamic brakes. 

Initially, all three models operated 
randomly on a continuous 17-day trans- 
continental cycle, considered the longest 
in the world at the time. After some ex- 
perience (break-ins and breakdowns), 
operational cycles were shortened, with 


GMDs settling in the west, the MLWs in 
the east. The temperamental CLCs were 
banished from mainline runs altogether. 
The day before its inauguration, three 
Super Continental trainsets were placed 
on display at Montreal, Toronto, and 
Vancouver. On April 24, 1955, the new 
train began service on the same day CP 
inaugurated its Canadian. By limiting 
times at terminals (but no increase in 
speeds), the new schedule cut 14 hours 
off the westbound schedule and 10 hours 
eastbound, reducing overnight travel 
from four nights to three. Though its 
route was only 43 miles longer than the 
CP, Super Continental’s schedule was 
three hours slower eastbound and two 


Matching F9s 6512, 6622, and 6782 lead train 1 west around a sweeping curve at Hawthorne 
near Ottawa in 1966. Note the mix of paint schemes in the passenger car consist. 


rons abatrallbi 


hours slower westbound than its domed, 
stainless-steel rival. 

As the 1950s came to a close, CN was 
losing close to $20 million a year on pas- 
senger services. A request to terminate 
the Super Continental in 1961 was denied, 
the government citing the notion of “es- 
sential services” 

To stem losses, the CN decided on a 
bold plan to modernize its equipment and 
operations. Industrial designer Allan 
Fleming fashioned the “wet noodle” CN 
logo along with a new black and off-white 
livery for its trains. Three prototype 
coaches were painted in the new scheme 
with a blue window band. The latter 
didn’t wear well and was changed to black. 


INTERIOR UPDATES 

On the inside, CN refreshed interiors 
with indirect lighting, bold colors, and 
improved seating at a cost of $10 million. 
A novel Red-White-Blue fare structure 
introduced in 1963 provided lower fares 
off-season and mid-week. (The “Red- 
White-Blue” slogan was inspired by a lo- 
cal drug store ad.) 

Canadian National's New Image pro- 
gram seemed to be working. By the end of 
the 1960s, passenger-miles had doubled, 
but the surge put a squeeze on available 
equipment. Heavyweight cars continued 
to be modernized, and CN found a sur- 
plus of idled equipment stateside. 

Sleepers were acquired almost every- 
where, from the Boston & Maine, Florida 
East Coast, and Frisco. In 1964, CN ac- 
quired six Milwaukee Road Super Domes 
(“Sceneramic Cars”) for its Super Conti- 
nental and Panorama, along with six Sky- 
top “Skyview” sleeper-observations for its 
Montreal-Halifax Ocean. 

To handle the surge in tourists visiting 
the Expo ’67 World’s Fair in Montreal, 
three ex-Chessie dome-sleepers were 
leased from the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Train 2 with F9 6533 departs snow-covered Ottawa, Ontario, in February 1971 for Montr 


The new image campaign and Expo 
67 travel provided CN temporary surges 
in traffic, but by 1969 the train was losing 
$14 million a year. The National Trans- 
portation Act of 1967 provided CN and 
CP operating subsidies of 80% of operat- 
ing costs, the other 20% borne by the 
railways. Both CN and CP applied unsuc- 
cessfully to discontinue their Super Conti- 
nental and Canadian transcontinentals in 
1969. The CN, however, was allowed to 
terminate its secondary Panorama the 
following January. 

Passenger-train deficits and subsidies 
continued to grow and in 1976, the Ca- 
nadian Transport Commission recom- 
mended that CN and CP develop a plan 
to consolidate passenger operations. Ot- 
tawa would provide full funding for the 
trains, but CN and CP would continue to 
manage them. CN rejected the proposal 
as unworkable and as Vice President of 


Passenger Marketing Garth Campbell re- 
called, “The only way we are going to 
beat Ottawa is to have the public on our 
side. . . Let’s give this thing a new image.” 
But it wasn't to be a simple as that. 

And so “VIA CN” was created, the 
railroad’s second attempt at rebranding. 
The first equipment to emerge in VIA liv- 
ery were banana-yellow Turbo Trains in 
April 1976, followed by more sedate yel- 
low-striped blue paint on conventional 
equipment. Plans to absorb CP opera- 
tions within CN’s new division were evi- 
dent in VIAs first timetable, published in 
October, though CN-CP operations re- 
mained separate. 


VIA COMES INTO ITS OWN 

VIA Rail Canada became a separate 
CN-owned subsidiary in February 1977, 
though it would take another year before 
operational and labor agreements with 
CP were completed. On April 1, 1978, the 
federal government acquired CN’s VIA 
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The eastbound’Super Continental flows 
along withthe North Thompson River near 
McClure, July 5, 1976. 


Rail operations, creating a new Crown 
corporation charted to consolidate CN 
and CP passenger services. Acquisition of 
CP assets followed in October. 

Under new management, VIA’s Super 
Continental became a Montreal-Vancou- 
ver train, while the Canadian operated 
Toronto- Vancouver. During their lei- 
surely four-hour crossover/layover in 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto sleep- 
ers were switched between the two 
trains, providing essentially the same 
service as before. (A few years later, east- 
ern destinations switched, with the Super 
Continental terminating in Toronto, the 
Canadian in Montreal.) 

No longer buried in corporate balance 
sheets, VIA subsidies became more polit- 
ical despite a substantial increase in rid- 
ership. Bending to political pressures, 
Minister of Transport Jean-Luc Pepin 
mandated a 40% reduction in VIA opera- 
tions in 1981. 

While most of the nine trains elimi- 
nated were in eastern Canada, the west 
was not spared: the Super Continental 
made its last runs on Nov. 15. The Cana- 
dian was switched to a longer Montre- 
al-Toronto-Vancouver route and, to pro- 
vide essential (“protected”) services, a 
series of day trains operated west of Win- 
nipeg to Saskatoon and Edmonton, 
where the newly minted Skeena contin- 
ued on to Jasper and Prince Rupert. 
Twice-daily RDCs went to Calgary. 

As a more western-friendly govern- 
ment came to power, VIA restored Super 
Continental service on May 31, 1985, but 
only as far east as Winnipeg, where con- 
nections were made with the Canadian. 
The Super was certainly not “Continen- 
tal” anymore, its Sceneramic domes re- 
placed with CP Skyline domes. Off-sea- 
son tri-weekly service fared poorly, 
sometimes running as few as six cars. 

Between 1981 and 1988, VIA per-pas- 
senger subsidies doubled, forcing CTC 
Minister Benoit Bouchard to reduce VIA 
operations by 55%. Despite protests, both 
the Canadian and Super Continental 
made their last runs on Jan. 14, 1990. 

In what might be considered a com- 
promise, the next day, a tri-weekly train 
began service over the Super Continental's 
route to Toronto with a mostly Canadian 
consist. VIA chose to name it the Canadi- 
an, perhaps because it looked like one, 
but we weren't fooled. 

While the Super Continental was never 
as celebrated as its fancy domed, stain- 
less-steel rival, it carried far more passen- 
gers thanks to CN’s innovative approach 
to comfort, fares, and convenience. May- 


A tad off its 6 a.m. scheduled arrival in Kamloops, B.C,, eastbound VIA CN No. 4 waits fo 
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ra westbound train to pa 


eet Rats 
s at Kissick, 6 miles west of 


town. This version of CN’s VIA locomotive scheme has a yellow pilot, obviously not weathering well. Subsequent repaints had black pilots. 


be not “super” in the strictest sense, but 
you can still ride it today. 

I still visit B.C., but encounters with 
VIAs Canadian are few and far between 
since it runs through the Fraser-Thomp- 
son canyons at night. Freight locomotives 
in the New Image livery harken to a time 
when privately owned passenger service 
might have made a comeback. 

In retrospect, my encounters with the 
Super Continental were all too short, for 
the winds of change finally brought some 
measure of sanity to passenger train eco- 
nomics. Canadian railroading is less dis- 
tinctive than it used to be, but once upon 
a time, I found a beautiful, magical place 
where transcontinental streamliners 
wound their way down impossibly steep 
canyons with no apparent urgency, as if 
frozen in time. 


T. O. Repp is a retired Boeing engineer liv- 
ing near Gig Harbor, Wash. He is author 
of “Main Streets of the Northwest” and for- 
mer editor of Northern Pacific Historical 
Society’s Mainstreeter magazine. 


A westbound Super threads through Skoonk 
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a Tunnels along 


the Thompson River in British 


Columbia on April 13, 1975. To navigate the steep, unstable cliffs, Canadian National built 
three tunnels and four rock sheds totaling 1,750 feet in a stretch of only 2,112 feet of track. 
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WORKING FOR THE ROCK ISLAND WAS 
AN ADVENTURE WORTHY OF JACK WEBB // pystevetasner 


* Perishable Pro 


tective Service 


ne thing you learn quickly as a new railroad employee is that if 

you can hold a regular job, it’s because nobody else wants it. In 

1973 Rock Island stopped icing cars at Silvis. This coincided 

with Pacific Fruit Express’s exit from the iced reefer business and 
represented the beginning of the end for shipping perishables by rail. 

Several years before the Rock had removed every other track in the re- 

ceiving yard and, since this left room for a road between each track for the 
carmen to drive down and bleed off the brakes on an inbound train quickly, 
it markedly sped up yard operations. 


Rock Island U28B 246 leads a freight with a-block of 
perishable traffic at the head end through Silvis; ll, 
in April 1974. The three reefers ahead of the bulk- 
~— head flat appear to be ice-cooled 40-footers. Note 
the Union Pacific GP78 third in the consist. 


Benard Almquist, David P. Oroszi collection 
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Thus began my sojourn in the world 


About that time, they removed an ad- 


ditional track between what had been No. 


1 track and No. 3 and paved a broad road 
between No. 1 receiving and what then 
became No. 2 receiving. This gave mobile 
icing equipment easy access to inbound 
reefers needing service but, with the ces- 
sation of iced reefer tariffs (and hence, 
the end of the business), radical change 
came to the way perishable business was 
handled. I shouldn't imply it had disap- 


peared entirely; it’s just that it now moved 
in mechanically refrigerated cars and, to 
a lesser extent, refrigerated trailers. 

This reformation led to the abolition 
of some jobs and the bulletining of sever- 
al new “Perishable Protective Service In- 
spector” (PPSI) jobs for clerks. Since no- 
body wanted one of the afternoon jobs 
— 3to 11 p.m. —I became the successful 
bidder. Thus began my sojourn in the 
world of “piffees, spiffees, and youpiffees” 
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75000 LBS. 
79600 LBS. 
56400 LBS. NEW 6-45 


(referring, of course, to PFE, SPFE, and 
UPFE reporting marks, the latter two re- 
ferring to Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific). The other outside inspector’s job 
was bid-in by Ned Loetz. He had enough 
seniority to easily hold other jobs but the 
hours and days off suited his needs at the 
time. The inside inspector’s position was 
taken by Gary Sager, who had also had 
considerable seniority but took the inside 
inspector's job for the same reasons as 


Pacific Fruit Express acquired 1,000 R-40-20 reefers in 1945. The 40-foot steel cars had 4/4 Dreadnaught ends and featured improved (fiber- 
glass) insulation and floor racks. Later paint schemes had both Southern Pacific and Union Pacific heralds. union Pacitic 


Sliding plug doors began to replace swinging doors around 1950. PFE’s 2,000 R-40-26 cars were built in 1951 and 1952. Ice reefers were also 
used in ventilator service, which saw the roof hatches opened to enable air to flow through the cars. 1. david ingles collection 
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of “piffees, spiffees, and youpiffees’ 


Ned. So it was, then, that “Nedly” and 
“Sagey Baby” became the principal play- 
ers in this comedy. 


SIX-RING SHANTY 

Six-Ring Shanty was as advertised: 
about 20 feet square and covered on the 
outside with that fake brick embossed 
tarpaper once so popular. Inside it was 
pure railroad. 

All it contained was a desk by the 
front corner windows for the inside in- 
spector, a desk for the switch tender sta- 
tioned there, a second desk for the out- 
side inspectors, a small bathroom, a few 
lockers, and, for heat, an oil-burning 
“cabin” oil stove identical to the ones in 
cabooses. It was all on a plain concrete 
floor that once had been painted. 

The walls had also been painted some 
unidentifiable color in the distant past 
but now had a uniform, thick coating of 
yellowed nicotine. It sat at the west end 
of the receiving yard where the inbound 
trains arrived and rear-end crews got off. 
The inbound waybills and list were given 
to the inside PPSI and the crew waited 
for a ride to the hump yard office. 

The inside inspector went through the 
waybills and lists to identify cars needing 
the services of the PPSI department. 
Waybills for shipments moving under 
perishable tariffs could be quite compli- 
cated. Shippers specified what tempera- 
tures should be maintained, if ventilation 
or heater service was necessary, and pa- 


Above: Mechanical reefers grew larger in the 1960s, as shown by Pacific Fruit Express No. 


rameters for this and a host of other con- 
ditions. (For additional detail, I recom- 
mend the comprehensive 1992 book 
“Pacific Fruit Express,” by Robert J. 
Church, Bruce H. Jones, and Anthony W. 
Thompson.) 

When he was done, Gary gave us a 
copy with perishable cars marked and 
what needed to be done to them. The 
lists and waybills then went to the yard 
office via pneumatic tube. 


THE SILVIS SHUFFLE 

Now seems to be a good time to say a 
few words about Kelly Yard. Its primary 
purpose was to classify eastbound traffic 
for connections in Chicago. Very few 
westbound trains were classified there. 
Number 93 (the “Piss Cutter”) from Peo- 
ria and No. 61 to Cedar Rapids that usu- 
ally originated at Silvis were about it, al- 
though local business from the Quad 
Cities could go in any direction and thus 
would add to the westbound flow. 

On the other hand, every eastbound 
went over the hump. The cars were classi- 
fied for eastern connections and, since 
most of the eastern carriers had cutoff 
times to make their eastward departures 
between midnight and 8 a.m. and to save 
on per diem, afternoons at Silvis could be 
a bit - well, let’s just say chaotic. 

Most of the eastbound perishable 
business arrived on three trains. The 
“Q2” was the biggest source, as it was the 
connection from Southern Pacific at 
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Tucumcari, N.Mex., and could still, on 
occasion, run in two or even three sec- 
tions (O2A, O2B, O2C, etc.). Number 
“44” was the connection from Union 
Pacific and could also operate in more 
than one section. The tail-end Charlie 
was 62 from Cedar Rapids, which could 
have a smattering of Iowa meat traffic 
and potatoes from the Northwest. 

Usually, these arrived in the late 
morning or early afternoon. But if 
things weren't going well (which was 
most of the time), the later they arrived 
the more pressure existed to get them 
switched for eastbound departures. 
Which is why, most of the time, Ned 
and I were busy the first two-thirds, if 
not all, of the shift. 


1963. 4. David ingles collection Inset: An excerpt from a Rock Island brochure extolling the new mainline icing plant in the 1950s. cisssic Trams collection 
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As a result, there could be consider- 
able pressure to get things done in a hur- 
ry on newly arrived eastbound trains. 
Since nothing could happen until the 
Perishable Protective Service released the 
train for humping, quite a few impatient 
official eyes could be on the “Outside” 
(i.e, Ned and I) PPSI clerks. So... 


NEDLY AND 1 TO THE RESCUE 

Our principal tools were three well- 
worn (read: battered) vehicles. All were 
painted in a shade close to reefer orange 
with red-and-white “Rock Island” heralds 
on the doors. One was a plain-Jane 
Chevy pick-up. Another was a small Ford 
tank truck for diesel fuel. Finally, we had 
a lift truck on its last legs. 

Between the cab and the stake bed was 
a hydraulic lift. We used it to gain access 
to the roofs of old ice-type reefers to 
change heaters or adjust the vents (ice 
hatches to the un-initiated). Its platform 
had ramps on either side that could be let 
down so you could easily walk directly 
onto the car top. 

If there was nothing pressing at the be- 
ginning of the shift, we would go over to 
the heater storage cars (five or so of the 
old General American meat reefers) 
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where we would refuel (methyl alcohol) a 
supply of heaters and load them on the lift 
truck. The general idea was that Silvis was 
the point where heaters coming from the 
west (PFE, ART, Burlington Northern, 
Soo Line) were removed and replaced by 
heaters appropriate for their eastern con- 
nection (Grand Trunk Western, Mer- 
chants Despatch, Penn Central, Chessie 
System, or Erie-Lackawanna). 

Ninety percent of these heaters were of 
the Preco type, meaning a large, round, 
5-gallon fuel tank with a burner resem- 
bling a tomato juice can but larger on top. 
They also included an adjustable thermo- 
stat on the top of the tank along with a 
gauge for the fuel. Also mounted on the 
side of the tanks were two spring clips for 
anchoring the appliance to the floor. 

Fully fueled, they probably weighed 60 
pounds or so and had a bail on top to car- 
ry them. We carried a sheet steel “paddle” 
that could be inserted into the side of the 
burner to extinguish it, and lit them with 
long handled “strike anywhere” matches. 

Perhaps some examples would be the 
easiest way to give you the big picture. 
Let’s start with “O2A(date)” just arrived 
on “No. 1 receiving” from Kansas City 
and Tucumcari with, say, 82 cars, 67 of 


which are mechani- 
cal reefers and the 
remaining 15 are 
refrigerated trailers 
on flatcars. 

Ned and I waited 
on Gary to finish 
with the waybills and 
give us a copy of the 
“list” (a printout of the 
train consist) so we can go 
to work. Since this will all be mechanical 
reefers (piffees, spiffees, and youpiffees) 
or trailers, wed take the small tank truck. 
It’s necessary in case any of cars are low 
on fuel. 

The rule of thumb is that the reefers’ 
gauges should show a minimum of half 
full and, ifin doubt, fuel them. If we did 
have to add some, the amount was noted 
on the list to billed to the shipper later. 

Usually, the carmen already had the 
train blue flagged by the time we came 
alongside to work from the caboose for- 
ward. We verified the car initials and 
number and checked a) the temperature 
reading on the car thermometer, b) noted 
that the refrigeration unit was working, 
c) saw that the thermostat was set to the 
temperature noted on the list and made 
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Above: Small heaters would keep loads from 
freezing in cold weather. Early models were 
charcoal-fueled and later ones ran on alco- 
hol. cuassic Trans collection Left: A local ice con- 
tractor with a hoist truck tops off the bun- 
kers of Santa Fe and ART reefers parked on 
a spur in Ohio in 1964. ). pavia Ingles collection 
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calcitrant engine needed a little help get- 
ting started. If we couldnt get it going, 
wed call Gary on the radio and notify 
him of the car initial and number so he 
could tell the hump master and have the 
car sent to the RIP track. 

Trailers were a horse of a different 
color. They seemed to be more trouble- 
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A U33B-slug-U33B set in the Rock's late “bankruptcy blue” scheme has a block of reefers in tow at Bureau, Ill., in 1978. The lettering on the 
side of the slug dubs it “The Great American Energy Saver,’ a nod to the newfound energy conservation movement of the decade. mark Lianuza 
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nothing there! My leg went down all the 
way to my crotch and, in this semi-split 
position, it wasn't easy to get it back up. 
Painful it was. It turns out the center sill 
was hollow on these cars with only a bot- 
tom web down below. After that, I kept a 
close lookout for these cars! 

Usually though, when we radioed Gary 
that we were done, within a few minutes 
the hump repeater signals would change 
to green and the former train would begin 
its slow journey up to the hump crest to 
dissolve into new parts for other consists 
headed for a variety of places. 


HEATERS 

Just because carriers no longer iced 
cars didn’t mean that ice-bunker refriger- 
ator cars disappeared overnight. They 
were still very useful for loads that need- 
ed heater or ventilator service. This 
would typically be lading that was fine 
within a wide temperature range. Pota- 
toes were the loads most often moved 
this way and No. 44 (from UP at Council 
Bluffs) could have a lot of them. 

We took the lift truck when we had 
heaters to work. The list told us where the 
car(s) was going and wed pick appropri- 
ate heaters for the connecting roads. If 
there was more than one car, we would 
work up to three at a time by spotting the 
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truck by the middle one and carrying the 
heaters across to the other two. 

If we were going to work three cars 
and two were going to Penn Central and 
one to Erie-Lackawanna, we would load 
the appropriate heaters on the lift. Most 
of the time we only had to change one 
heater in the bunker at each end. 

It was a process. Wed get the lift to 
match the car height and cross to the roof 
via the ramp. Ned, the smaller and more 
agile of us, would climb down into the 
bunker and, using his steel paddle, extin- 
guish the heater’s flame. 

I would let down a rope with a steel 
hook and Ned, after unclipping the heat- 
er from the floor, would attach it to the 
bail. Then Id pull the heater up and set it 
to the side. Then the process was reversed 
with a new one. Ned would clip it to the 
floor, light its burner, and ensure the 
thermostat was set to the proper tem- 
perature. And so it went. 

Here, I must confess: Although I'm 
not terrified of heights, ’'m not fond of 
them. I'll say this, it sure looks a lot far- 
ther to the ground standing on top of a 
car instead of looking up at one. 


OH, THE JOKE’S ON... ME! 
A word now to set the scene is in or- 
der. One of the local officials was a termi- 


Rock Island U28B 268 leads a GP40 and Union Pacific GE unit at Blue Island, Ill., in June 1974. A large block of reefers, including an ice-cooled 


... nothing that entertains the old heads 


nal trainmaster by the name of John 
Ahern (aka Big John). Now, Big John was 
several things. He was somewhat prone to 
mishaps, not to mention having a boom- 
ing voice. 

Once, when a car was on fire, he came 
to the hump office and grabbed a fire ex- 
tinguisher. After he got back to the car 
and squeezed the handle the hose blew off 
and covered him in white fire retardant, 
making him look like a powdered-sugar 
covered gingerbread man. 

But Big John’s main claim to fame was 
that he appeared in (and appears in the 
screen credits) as a bumbling Marine 
Corps recruit in the 1957 movie “The 
Drill Instructor,’ directed by Jack Webb 
of TV’s “Dragnet” fame. He was very 
convincing in the movie but I'm not sure 
it took much coaching, as actual recruits 
were used in the filming. 

This fact was well known to all the lo- 
cals but not so much to me. Now, you 
also need to realize there's nothing that 
entertains the old heads on the railroad 
as much as a good joke played on an un- 
suspecting “scizzorbill” I certainly fit that 
description and boy, was it a doozy. 

Our pneumatic tube was subject (as 
was almost everything on the Rock) to oc- 
casional fits of misbehaving. On this eve- 
ning, Big John had come down to wait on 


Car first out, rides at the head end of the train. Blue Island was the Rock's main freight facility in the Chicago area. mark Lianuza 
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on the railroad as much as a good joke... 


the waybills and paperwork off a scorch- 
ing 44 so that he could take them up to the 
yard office without delay. A couple of hot 
eastbound departures were waiting on cars 
from this train, so he impatiently stomped 
around waiting for Gary to get done. 

Now, during times pleasantly passed 
in conversation, Ned and Gary had heard. 
and knew that I wasnt a particular fan of 
Jack Webb. I would mimic and mock his 
dry, monotone manner of speaking. “Just 
the facts, Maam” or “Well, we know one 
thing, don’t we Maam...He won't do that 
again, will he.” This was their trap that I 
was about to innocently stumble into. 

Ned chimed in, “Say, did you see the 
movie that was on last night?” 

“No, what was it?’ I said, not realizing 
that I had just slipped the noose around 
my own neck. 

“Yeah, it was “The Drill Instructor’ 
with Jack Webb,” 

“Really?” I said then launched into my 
routine, “Just the facts. We know one 
thing don’t we Maam, he...” 

Then came the explosion. 

“Why, you couldn't carry Jack Webb’s 
jock strap!” came a voice I'm sure was 
heard in all downtown Silvis, along with a 
few more minutes of dressing down. 

After the ostracizing finally ended, Big 
John finally stomped out with the paper- 


work and left Six Ring. It’s a good thing 
he did, too, because Gary and Ned were 
about to split trying to contain them- 
selves. To say they were in tears would be 
a gross understatement. 


ALL GOOD THINGS MUST END 


I eventually got bumped off the PPSI 
job and moved on to other things. I do 
owe Big John one thing. He told me once 
(in the days before touchy feely Human 
Resource departments) that he didn't 
think I was smart enough to pass a rules 
exam. Of course, this was an inspiration. 
(John, I missed one question out of 495 on 


ee 


Fresh paint on the Bureau, Ill, depot brightens this view of an eastbound in 1976. This day's train 


the rules test. Thanks!). I do have fond 
memories of Ned and Gary and, of course, 
the piffees, spiffees, and youpiffees. 


STEVE LASHER, who wrote about his 
late-1970s adventures on Rock Island and 
Burlington Northern in Winter 2013 and 
Spring 2017 Classic Trains and about the 
Cotton Belt in Fall 2021, grew up in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then moved to Kentucky, 
where he graduated from Murray State 
University in 1973. He took a Cotton Belt 
buyout in 1987 and moved to Louisville, 
where he retired as a registered nurse. He 
and wife, Bonnie, live close by in Indiana. 


has a mix of GE and EMD power with more reefers up front. Randy 8. Olson, David P. Oroszi collection 
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A Pacific Fruit Express mechanical reefer rides first out behind four E units at Bureau, Ill. In the 1970s, as passenger service dwindled, the 
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Rock shifted some of its E units to freight service, especially on weekends when Chicago commuter operations were lighter. Philip a. weibler 
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FINDLAY, OHIO, WAS HOME TO KODAK'S 
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The Baldwin “Sharks” were a favorites of my father and myself. The train is about to crest the hill coming out of Findlay crossing over County 
Road 99 north of Dow Chemical. Those big De La Vergne prime movers always put on a good sound show! three photos, Dale DeVene Sr. 
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the centennial celebration of the “Great Locomotive Chase” that occurred 


The General made ato 
during the Civil War. She is running past the Findlay's New York Central depot located next to Sandusky Street near downtown Findlay. 
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The B&O’ s Findlay branch train ambles along north of town in March 1960. 
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HOME SWEET HOME 

In April 1960, my parents bought a 
home at the east end of 18th Street in the 
north end of Findlay. It was about 300 
feet west of the New York Central West- 
ern Branch. It certainly heightened my 
love of trains! I watched NYC power run 
up and down the hill next to the house. 

Passenger service ceased in 1952, but 
one night we saw a rather lengthy NYC 
passenger train head south through town 
on an obvious detour move. I was always 
at a window where I could see the trains 
when they went by. 

That went for school, too. My junior 
high was just up the street and I enjoyed 
classes on the east side of the building in 
sight of the NYC, by then Penn Central. 
They might have distracted from my 
work just a little bit. 

One of the best parts of living along- 
side the NYC was during the winter. Once 
the creek that meandered along the tracks 
had frozen over, I was there, ice skating as 
often as I could. This also allowed for brief 
encounters with NYC and PC trains. 
More than once I stood on the ice and 
waved at the crew, receiving a lot of extra 
toots on the horn from the engineer. Id 
even try to race the trains on my skates, 
but never managed to win. While I was 
quick on skates, I wasn’t that fast! 

The only downside of living where we 
did was I didn’t get to see as much traffic 
on the Nickel Plate or B&O. Eventually, a 
bicycle and later a car helped ease that 
problem, but by then the B&O was gone 
and the N&W was often nocturnal, save 
for the local yard crew. 

Part of my education in railroading 
came from living across the field from 
Difco. I watched a lot of Difco side-dump 
cars roll off the assembly line for delivery 
to the T&OC Findlay local. The delivery 
method was interesting, as the bridge 
over Howard Run was only strong 
enough for a single car. Using their 
homebuilt engine — made from an inter- 
urban freight motor with a Buda gas 
prime mover and crane — the Difco crew 
would push the cars onto the bridge with 
the one truck on the south side of the 
bridge and the other truck at the north 
end of the bridge. The Findlay yard crew 
would pick up the car or cars pulling 
them the rest of the way over the bridge 
and onto their train. Often the yard crew 
would use a reach car just so they didn’t 
get too close to the spindly bridge. 

During NYC days, motive power from 
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Norfolk & Western westbound train BC-36 from Bellevue rolls through Findlay on its way to Muncie, Ind., where it will turn south toward its 
Cincinnati terminus on the newly formed New Castle District, assembled in 1976 from former Nickel Plate and Pennsylvania lines. 
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Norfolk Southern local U-20-F is shoving empty ballast hoppers back to the National Lime & Stone loadout at the southern end of Western 
Avenue in Findlay. To the right of the train are the Cooper Tire & Rubber Company Corporate Offices with the plant in the background. This 


section of line is part of the original Findlay Belt Line that connected with the Findlay Fort Wayne & Western. 


Alco and EMD were mainstays. If we were 
lucky, wed see an occasional set of Bald- 
win RF16s “Sharks.” It always amazed me 
that one could tell they were coming even 
before you could see them. There was a 
distinct sound to the De La Vergne 608A 
prime mover — a rumble like no other. 
On more than one occasion I yelled at 
the top of my lungs “the Sharks are com- 
ing!” My father would grab his camera or 
stop what he was doing just to watch and 
listen to them go by. They were a sight to 
see! We witnessed some of them in light- 
ning stripes, but most came through in the 
latter-day NYC cigar-band scheme. 


CHANGE COMES TO FINDLAY 

The Penn Central era brought changes 
to the local scene, as did the construction 
of a Whirlpool appliance plant in 1968. 
Rail service was used for in- and out- 
bound shipments. Once the company 
built a warehouse, business on Penn Cen- 
tral went through the roof. So much so 
that they rebuilt the old siding that was 
mostly unused due to numerous street 
crossings. The siding was cut back to 
about a mile in length and a second one 
was added. They became known as the 
“New Deal” and “Big Deal” tracks. 

The new business created by the deal 
with Whirlpool was an obvious name for 
the one track. As for the newer siding, 


Nickel Plate RS-36 873 leads a train at the 
Cherry Street crossing on a frigid winter's 
day. The B&O interchange track is barely vis- 
ible to the left of the engine as a plowed 
area in the snow. bale A. Devene sr. 


that was named by workers putting it in. 
Management was in a hurry to get it in 
service to ease congestion and the push 
was on to finish it, thus the MOW crews 
called it the “Big Deal” track. The name 
stuck and Whirlpool is still a CSX cus- 
tomer today. 

I watched the tracks being built and, 
one day, this 12-year-old decided the crew 
needed something to eat and drink. With 
the help of my mother, we made cookies 
and a camping cooler full of lemonade. I 
took it over to the workers one hot sum- 
mer day and from then on, I was welcome 
any time I wanted to come over, especially 
if I brought lemonade and cookies. 

New York Central, Penn Central, and 
Conrail kept yard engines in town to do 
local switching. During NYC days, it was 
an SW1 or similar-size switcher. With the 
Whirlpool traffic it became a haven for 
former NYC and Pennsylvania Railroad 
GP7s or GP9s. 

A small servicing facility was just 
north of Sandusky Street where two or 
three Geeps would reside. Similarly, the 
“Whirlpool Turn,” known just as WPT, 
ran north out of Columbus to Findlay six 
days a week with the same mix of former 
NYC and PRR Geeps. The PC yard in 
Findlay was located just south of San- 
dusky Street, located just across from the 
depot. Local business was served out of 
this yard until Conrail closed it in 1978. 

It was not unusual to see three GP7 or 
GP9s working freights in the Penn Cen- 
tral era. However, one particular day it 
was a case of the wrong power on the 
wrong train. It was a nice summer eve- 
ning and my family and I were out in the 


KODAK PROCESSING LAB 
1100 E MAIN CROSS 
FINDLAYs OH 45840 


Contents: Safety Film 
Not Dangerous 


The familiar Kodak shipping label that was 
applied to so many boxes was a testament 
to the quality of the processing at Kodak. 
The Findlay lab was the best in the country 
and they were proud of that fact. 


field across from the house throwing fris- 
bees, boomerangs, and other such toys. 
We heard the sound of Geeps coming 
north with those 567s making quite the 
ruckus. As the train rolled by the field it 
gradually slowed down until it finally 
stopped. The train had stalled on the hill, 
tying up the north end of Findlay. 

After a half-hour or so, the train start- 
ed to move once again. Wondering how 
they got the train moving on the hill, we 


Difco was famous for its side dump ballast cars that continue to see service across North 
America's railroads. Black Mesa & Lake Powell is getting these two yellow cars. 
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The author (right) and his father watching 
trains at Fostoria in August 2008. van trepasso 


ripped paper image: © Photka | Dreamstime.com 


soon found out there were three big SDs 
pushing on the rear of the rather short 
train. A few days later we found out they 
had put the wrong power on the wrong 
train at Buckeye Yard in Columbus. I'm 
surprised the crew accepted the train, but 
they did; most likely the engineer thought 
he could handle it and gave it his best. 

Penn Central was trying out Locotrol 
— a distributed-power technology de- 
veloped by GE — on coal trains coming 
out of the mines in southern Ohio. It 
was a new and unproven system, but it 
would find a home on several Class I 
railroads. Typically, wed see SD40s and 
SD45s on the head-end with three more 
tucked in mid-train. 

We heard one particular train coming 
up the hill and, being good railfans, my 
dad and I went out to watch it go by the 
house. Sadly, the train came to a halt as the 
mid-train units managed to take them- 
selves off-line, leaving the three units up 
front to do all the work. It was more than 
they could handle. Once the mid-train 
units were back online, the train headed 
north. It was our one and only experience 
with Locotrol units in Findlay. 

My favorite event in Findlay was catch- 
ing the B&O in town. Its trains were a 
rare occurrence for me, but I remember 
them fondly. The B&O came out of Lima 
running to Deshler, where they ran 


around the train and received orders to 
run to Findlay and return before heading 
down the branch into town. I can count 
on one hand the number of times I got to 
see them, but it was always a cherished 
moment when I did. Power was usually a 
GP7 or GP9 and an old wooden I-5 ca- 
boose along for the ride. Traffic was in- 
bound power poles to the pole yard, inter- 
change traffic to the N&W and NYC/PC, 
and an occasional car to the freight house 
located at the corner of North Cory Street 
and West High Street. Despite all that 
traffic on the New York Central, the B&O 
operations remained my favorite. 

Likewise, Norfolk & Western kept a 
yard engine in town to serve local indus- 
tries, among them Cooper Tire & Rubber, 
the old Standard Oil refinery, Hercules 
Tire, National Lime & Stone, and several 
smaller companies via a team track locat- 
ed at West Main Cross. Interchange traffic 
with NYC and C&O also kept the N&W 
yard crew busy. The enginehouse was in 
the northwest corner of Western Avenue 
and West Sandusky Street. It would easily 
hold a Geep, but when the railroad decid- 
ed to bring in a U30B, crews had to secure 
the doors with rope! 


FROM RAILFAN TO RAILROADER 
Thanks to several friends of the family, 
I was able to make it into such places as 


F Tower in Fostoria and the Deshler dis- 
patcher’s office. I was even allowed to 
push a few buttons in F Tower, not know- 
ing I would work the job in the future. 
The best was working the dispatcher’s 
board at Deshler. I would go to work with 
the first-trick dispatcher and, after a day 
or so, he would turn me loose on the 
board and the railroad was mine to run, 
with his watchful eye on my plans. 

Later, my friend Joe Slanser from 
Marion introduced me to John Lyon, the 
second-trick operator at MD Cabin. We 
hit it off and remain friends to this day. 
He knew the C&O was looking for oper- 
ators, told me whom to contact, and soon 
I was qualifying with him at SA Tower in 
Upper Sandusky. Seeing a downturn in 
the operator craft, I left railroading in 
1983 for the automotive industry. Rail- 
roading was truly a great experience, and 
while it didn’t last as long as I wished for, 
I still “lived the dream” for a while, 
thanks to the early railroad education I 
received in Findlay. 


DALE A. DEVENE JR. is a lifelong railfan 
and model railroader. Now retired, he 
spends time watching trains and working 
on his model railroad. Dale and his wife 
Susan enjoy spending time with their two 
daughters and grandsons. This is his first 
Crassic TRAINS byline. 
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n 1950, Fred Springer received a pass valid for 10 days 
in August, to ride in the cab of any Denver & Rio 
Grande Western locomotive anywhere on the system. 
That included standard gauge as well as narrow gauge, 
with the exception of the Silverton Branch, and was 
signed by none other than Alfred E. Perlman. 
Springer kept that pass for the rest of his life, but he 
never used it. He did not find a narrow-gauge train to 
ride in August of 1950, and as he later explained in an interview 
with John Gruber, Springer “was not interested in the standard 
gauge — not in those days.” 


Luckily for all of us, not long after, Springer became more in- 
terested in all manner of railroads, including the big, stan- 
dard-gauge ones. Born in 1928 in Washington, D.C., he grew up 
in Houston, Texas, and obtained an engineering degree from 
the Missouri School of Mines (now Missouri University of Sci- 
ence & Technology) in 1949. He then began what would be- 
come a lifetime career with the Mobil Oil Corp., which took 
him back to Houston until 1963 when he moved to New York 
for his first of three stints at the company’s headquarters there. 

Springer photographed railroads extensively throughout his 
life. He was especially active in and around Texas during the late 


ee 
The fedora-wearing crew of Santa Fe’s mixed train Ric. | 
tween Carlsbad, N.M., and Pecos, Texas, performs some 
switching with their safety-striped Alco RSD5 at Loving, 
New Mexico, on Sept. 19, 1959. 
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Above and left: On the high, hot 
plains of eastern Colorado not 
far from the Kansas line, six 
first-generation EMD diesels 
accelerate a Rock Island freight 
train near Burlington on July 16, 
1961. Turning around, the pho- 
tographer also recorded the 
relatively new wide-vision 
caboose bringing up the rear. 
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A four-unit set of Santa Fe FTs with a freight train east holds the main somewhere between Lubbock and Amarillo as passenger train 94, the 
Eastern Express, runs around it through the siding. Steam from the train's heating line wafts into the lower left corner of the image as a 
crewmember of the freight walks back to the cab beneath a sky of somber winter clouds spread out across the fallow fields. 


N sr Fite x Pa mo) Y: ipocon: a re sas . 
The engineer of the Texas Zephyr checks the loading progress of passengers, baggage, mail, and express at Quanah, Texas, on Dec. 27, 1958. 
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1950s and early 1960s. We shared some examples from that With his beloved narrow-gauge lines struggling, Springer 

time in the Fall 2020 installment of “Archives Treasures; which himself could have easily decided to hang up his cameras. In- 

focused on the region's short lines. stead, he slowly wound down his medium-format black-and- 
While Springer tended to favor the charms of small railroads | white photography and quickly ramped up his shooting of 

his entire life, during the 1950s he began to discover the drama 35mm Kodachrome slides. 

and intrigue of larger operations. While he focused on trains and locomotives, Springer took 
The timing of Springer’s expanding interests is noteworthy in much more of the railroad scene. When traveling by passen- 

and a bit of a contrast to prevailing trends of the era. The 1950s _ ger train, he frequently shot from the rear platform in scenes 

saw the contraction of many longtime photography enthusiasts’ —_ reminiscent of those recorded a generation earlier by legendary 

interests during the railroad industry's wholesale transition railroad executive John W. Barriger III. On the ground, too, 

from steam to diesel power. Springer aimed his cameras at everything from sprawling en- 


From the rear of Santa Fe train 
— — 94, the Eastern Express running 
QI / from Lubbock to Amarillo, Texas, 

Springer recorded a simple but 

poignant view of the railroad in 
small-town American life at 
Kress, Texas, on Jan. 30, 1960. 
Late afternoon sunlight rakes 
across the scene from right to 
left as the train order signals 
stand against the cloud- 
smeared sky. As the last car 
Clears the gravel crossing con- 
necting East and West Main 
Street, a woman walks down the 
platform with five children; per- 
haps they had just seen some- 
body off. The depot was later 
moved and still stands today in 
Brownville, Texas. 
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gine terminals to humble depots, opening for us an invaluable 
window to the railroad world of his time and place. 

By switching to slide film and taking a more expansive view 
of railroading, Springer helped portray the industry’s colorful 
early diesel era in a part of the country few other photographers 
were covering at the time. While he certainly mourned the de- 
mise of favorite narrow-gauge lines like the Rio Grande South- 
ern and the Southern Pacific in California's Owens Valley, his 
slides show the Class I railroads of Texas and neighboring states 
in the late 1950s and ’60s had plenty of visual interest to offer. 

Springer found glistening Zephyrs and workaday SD7s on 
the Fort Worth & Denver, tiger-striped EMDs and Alcos as well 
as blue-and-yellow FTs on the Santa Fe, a half-dozen Rock Is- 
land Geeps and F-units hauling freight across the high plains, 
and plenty of Texas & Pacific cab units pulling freight and their 
flagship Texas Eagle passenger train. a 

From the distance of 60 years, these subjects are exceptional. init Je aie 
At the time, though, they were the everyday — dare we say, 
“mundane” — experience of railroading. 

Consider the photographer, too. Fred Springer died in 2012 at 
age 84. He was a generous benefactor to many railroad organiza- 
tions. He left his entire photography collection to the Center for 
Railroad Photography & Art along with funds that allowed us to 
begin the professionalization and institutionalization of our ar- 
chiving efforts. We look back today and regard him as one of the 
“old masters” of traditional railroad photography. 

Yet, when he exposed his rolls of Kodachrome in the 1950s 
and 1960s, he was a young man in his 20s and 30s, breaking 
with traditions by photographing diesels instead of steam and 
with 35mm color film instead of larger format black-and-white. 
In that regard, he has more than a little in common with today’s 
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usiness car No. 1 on Aug. 16, 1959. Santa Fe F units stand in the background. 
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Beneath a sky that seems to reference the railroad’s colors, Tex- 
as & Pacific passenger train 1, the Texas Eagle, meets Extra 1540 
East on April 16, 1960, at Bounce, Texas, along U.S. Route 20 be- 
tween Midland and Odessa. 
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Although Amtrak was as barely five years away, Houston Union Station still had quite a bit of activity on the afternoon of in 16, 1966. ‘The last 
train departed in 1974, and the tracks are now gone, but the building (in the background at left) remains. It serves as the lobby for Minute 
Maid Park, home of the Houston Astros professional baseball team. 


young fans who post their drone videos of BNSF Railway and 
Amtrak trains on YouTube and TikTok. 

Ultimately, then, Springer’s photos of Class I railroads show 
the great value — across generations — of embracing the every- 
day. From standard depots and crack passenger trains to rare 
diesels and lonely rural diamonds protected only by manual 
gates, his slides preserve in vivid color the world as it existed 
then, all around him. 


‘ 


at oS gy By training his lenses on subjects that were common enough 
= pil to be considered banal at the time, Springer captured something 
\ VW A of the essence of his time and place. How fortunate we are that 
yr = ay he widened his railroad interests beyond the narrow gauge. 
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What's in a Photograph? 


British Rail 4-6-2 ‘Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at Jersey City 


A celebrity arrival on our shores is seen with Reading's Wall Street May 12, 1964 


BY JERRY A. PINKEPANK // Photos by the author 
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was welcoming to photographers at the track- 
age beyond the platforms of its Jersey City sta- 
tion and ferry terminal. This facility was shared 
with parent Reading Co., and was also once 
served by Reading parent Baltimore & Ohio. 
Since coming to New York City in September 
1962 I'd made photo trips across the Hudson on 
the CNJ ferries (which served both CNJ and 
Reading passengers, and in B&O days also car- 
ried B&O buses that served Manhattan). I'd 
been made welcome at the Communipaw en- 
gine terminal that served the station. Louis 
Marre phoned me to request that | go to Jersey 
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City to take black-and-white photos of a 
streamlined British Railways 4-6-2 that had ar- 
rived in New York Harbor on May 11 and was 
said to be in the CNJ yard awaiting movement 
on its own wheels to Green Bay, Wis. So, | felt 
comfortable doing that and walking off the plat- 
form ends looking for it, just as I'd done in going 
to the engine terminal. It turned out to be not 
hard to find. 


London & North Eastern class A-4 Pacific 
The Dwight D. Eisenhower was built in Septem- 
ber 1937 at LNER’s Doncaster Works, one of 35 
three-cylinder streamlined racers designed by 


Sir Nigel Gresley in 1935 and built until 1938, It 
was retired in 1963. First named Golden Shuttle, 
it was renamed in honor of the European The- 
ater’s Supreme Allied Commander in September 
1945. The specifications include three 18.5x26- 
inch cylinders, 80-inch drivers, 250 pounds 
boiler pressure, 34,555 pounds tractive effort, 
and 41.25 square feet grate area. (British en- 
gines have relatively small grate area due to the 
high-BTU coal employed.) Because of the re- 
naming of the engine, it held a special place in 
the attention of Harold E. Fuller, president of 
Green Bay Steel Tube Corp., a patron of the Na- 
tional Railroad Museum in Green Bay. By strong 


personal effort, including visits to England, he 
obtained the locomotive as a gift from British 
Railways to the museum. BR also donated two 
passenger cars from a wartime special train in 
which Eisenhower had his sleeping quarters 
and met with staff and the officers of Allied na- 
tions. Unnamed donors paid for the ocean 
freight and rail freight costs. The engine was 
moved to Green Bay on its own wheels over five 
railroads. Due to the vacuum brake fitting of the 
engine, it had to be handled at slow speed as 
an unbraked vehicle. The engine's assignment 
at King's Cross for its London-Edinburgh opera- 
tion on BR's East Coast main line is indicated 
just above the buffer beam. 


Reading train 621, ‘The Wall Street’ 
Departing Jersey City at 5:42 p.m. and sched- 
uled to arrive at Reading Terminal in Philadel- 
phia at 7:28 p.m,, the train covered 90.3 miles in 
106 minutes. That’s a 51.02 mph average with 
seven intermediate stops. Its companion train, 
The Crusader, left an hour earlier on an identical 


schedule. Both carried a surcharge over regu- 
lar coach fare, but there were no first-class cars 
on either train. 


EMD FP7 901 and sister 
No. 901 was built May 1950. All eight Reading 
FP7s had 89 mph gearing and 2,500 pounds- 
per-hour capacity steam generator. 


Eight-car passenger consist 
The train is made up of seven streamlined 
coaches from the 2000-2016 series built at 
Reading shops 1947-48 from earlier non-stream- 
lined steel coaches and matching cafe car 
2060. The original stainless steel Crusader cars 
were sold to Canadian National in November 
1963, so, in 1964, the Crusader was also made 
up of coaches from the 2000-2016 series, one of 
which was converted to provide cafe car ser- 
vice. In 1967 RDC cars took over both trains. 


Nine-track inbound signal bridge 
It was installed in 1915 and controlled by Tower 


A of Jersey City Terminal. The Aldene Plan of 
1967 closed CNJ's Jersey City Terminal as all 
passenger trains were diverted to Erie-Lacka- 
wanna's Hoboken Terminal, to which Erie's 
trains had already moved in 1956. 


Kylchap double chimney 
This improvement, under a streamline housing, 
was installed on the A-4s as original equipment 
on the last four then retrofitted to the rest of the 
class beginning in 1956. The Eisenhower re- 
ceived its upgrade in August 1958. 


Nameplate with red background 
The rest of the A-4s' nameplates had a black 
background. This distinctive feature was lost 
when the engine made the trip back over the 
Atlantic to England in 2012 for a three-year loan 
and was repainted in what was otherwise a 
more authentic scheme than the one that had 
been applied earlier at Green Bay. 


Three-cylinder arrangement 
The streamlining conceals the center cylinder. 
Although this is a Gresley engine, one would 
not see the “Gresley link" across the front of the 
cylinder saddle, familiar on U.S. three-cylinder 
locomotives, because the A-4s used a later 
Gresley design, the conjugated valve gear. The 
outside cylinders used conventional Walschaert 
valve gear. 


Boiler changes 
British practice involved routine changing of 
boilers at major overhauls, exchanging from 
one engine to another in rotation; this engine 
had 11 such changes, the last in 1962 when it re- 
ceived the boiler of sister Bittern. 


Spoked drivers 
It is notable that the A-4s used conventional 
spoked drivers rather than the disk or BoxPok 
drivers used for higher speed in the U.S. 


Pedestal tender 
This features four axles in a rigid frame rather 
than trucks. This concept was also used in the 
U.S. on engines such as the New York Central 
J-3a “Super Hudsons.’ The A-4 tenders were de- 
signed for non-stop running between London 
and Edinburgh, 400 miles. Engine crews 
changed en route using a passageway along 
the inside of the tank, and water was taken on 
the fly from track pans using a scoop. This ar- 
rangement that had been used on various lines 
in England since the 1860s, long before it was 
done on U.S. roads. Tender fuel capacity was 
just 8.95 U.S. tons but sufficed despite the 
horsepower demands of high speeds, due to 
the high-BTU coal and the relatively light trail- 
ing load of British passenger trains — about 
840 U.S. tons compared with 1,200 tons for the 
15-car 1938 20th Century Limited. 
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- The Lehigh Valley's tower at Athens, Pa. controlled the 
throat to its yard-at Sayre. At right, a towerman watches 
0 main tracks. The microphone and other equip- 
| V} oe tema arranged to leave his hands free to copy pa- 
2» perwork including clearance forms. robert Archer 
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THINGS GO SMOOTHLY FORA 


RELIEF LEHIGH VALLEY TOWER- 
MAN - UNTIL THEY DON'T 
BY DAVID MARCHAM 


It was a beautiful late-summer evening when I left an Athens, Pa., 
diner and began walking along North Main Street. It was quiet as 
there was little traffic on this main artery that connected the Wil- 
kes-Barre area, Sayre, and the New York-Pennsylvania border. 

Most of the 4,400 residents of this northern Pennsylvania commu- 
nity were no doubt preparing for a good night’s rest. But the quiet was 
interrupted by the deep-throated whistle of an approaching Lehigh 
Valley locomotive. Up ahead, I could see crossing gates lowering and 
soon a large 4-8-4 locomotive trundled across Main Street trailing a 
seemingly endless line of freight cars and distinctive LV caboose. 
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While the interlocking plant at Athens Tower was electrically operated, the crossing gates for Main Street were not. A towerman works the 
pump lever that raised and lowered each set of gates individually. He had three minutes to lower three sets of gates. Robert archer 


A souvenir from one of the author's visits to Athens. Shot with a 
Kodak box camera in the late 1940s, this view captures the tower, 
left, and the signal bridge controlling the approach to Sayre Yard. 
The shot is from the Athens station platform. pavid Marcham 


Townspeople in many otherwise peaceful communities 
might resent the nightly sounds of the passing trains. However, 
this probably wasn't the case in Athens and neighboring Sayre 
as the railroad provided jobs and income for a sizable portion of 
the people. Both could be reasonably identified as “railroad 
towns” thanks to the presence of the LV’s large Sayre shop facili- 
ties and home terminal for numerous train and engine crews. 

Once the train cleared the crossing and the gates were up, I 
crossed the tracks and climbed the stairs to Athens Tower. It 
was about 9:35 p.m., June 29, 1950, when I was greeted and 
briefed by the second-trick towerman-telegrapher. He had just 
reported the early arrival of westbound train JM-1, a low-priori- 
ty Jersey City to Manchester freight. 
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Athens was the dividing point between the Buffalo-head- 
quartered dispatcher controlling all operations west of Sayre 
and the Wilkes-Barre dispatcher whose territory covered the 
main and branch lines east to Lehighton. The latter was the Ath- 
ens towermen’s boss and they were expected to respond to his 
calls quickly and promptly report the passage of trains. 

Under union rules, train and enginemen were not allowed to 
talk directly with dispatchers (except in emergencies) but in- 
stead communicated via the operators. All train orders and oth- 
er messages from the dispatcher to train conductors and engi- 
neers were dictated to the operators who then delivered them in 
writing, typically by hand or using train-order hoops. 

The Wilkes Barre dispatcher’s territory encompassed the 
150-mile central part of the Lehigh Valley's 448-mile main line 
that stretched from Jersey City, N.J. to Buffalo, N.Y. Lehighton 
(MP 119) was at the east end, Gracedale (MP 159), Mountain 
Tops (MP 160), Wilkes-Barre (MP 176), Coxton Yard (MP 186), 
Tunkhannock (MP 207), Towanda (MP 254), Athens (MP 169) 
and Sayre (MP 171). Coxton Yard was a crew-change point for 
freights and base for helper crews. Branch lines beginning at 
Penn Haven Junction (MP 131) and Tannery (MP 144) tapped 
the network of anthracite coal branches in the Hazleton area. 

The main line was double-tracked, except for an 11-mile sin- 
gle-track section between Mountain Top (MP 160) and Conway 
(MP 171) five miles east of Wilkes-Barre. Freight trains operat- 
ed over the double-track 20.5-mile Mountain Cutoff between 
Gracedale and Coxton. The main and Mountain Cutoff were 
operated under Rule 251 signaling which provided for opera- 
tion in one direction only. 

The Athens interlocking plant had 32 pistol-grip levers that 
controlled three sets of upper-quadrant and three sets of dwarf 
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signals, two switches, one trailing-point crossover and four 
switch locks. It was a relatively new plant with everything elec- 
trically controlled, rather than many of the other mainline tow- 
ers that had floor-based “Armstrong” levers that moved the 
switches through trackside rods. A large signal, switch, and 
track occupancy display panel hung over the levers. Athens 
tower controlled the east ends of the eastbound and westbound 
Sayre yard leader tracks. 

The towermen’s desk faced the two main tracks and had tele- 
phone and telegraph instruments, a telephone headset, micro- 
phone on a collapsible extension arm, and a pedal under the 
desk which turned on the microphone when depressed. The 
telephone arrangement enabled towermen to have both hands 
free to copy clearance cards, train orders, and messages from 
the dispatchers, and to listen without the microphone being on. 

The telegraph system consisted of a key and sounders. There 
were two lines: one for message work and another for use in 
case of a telephone transmission problem. All the train dis- 
patchers’ business and local communications were conducted 
by telephone. Nearly all the railroad’s messages were transmit- 
ted by telegraph; by 1950 LV employed almost 400 telegraphers. 

There were four telephone lines into Athens Tower: one each 
for the Buffalo and Wilkes-Barre dispatchers; a block line con- 
nected to the Towanda agent-telegrapher’s 
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tower records. A Y-shaped wooden train-order hoop was kept 
near the desk ready to deliver paperwork to the train engineers. 
Conductors received paperwork via a unique combination of 
hoop-and-basket hung outside the window. Towermen tied the 
paperwork to the hoop string and lowered the basket and hoop 
for the conductor or flagman to receive and for them to deliver 
the train consist summary. This document provided a count of 
cars in the train separated by destination group, loads by type of 
commodity, and empties by type of car. The conductor was in 
possession of all the waybills and empty car cards in his train. 
Towermen and all other operating employees were governed 


office together with intermediate stations lis] ‘tm by the 98-page “Lehigh Valley Book of Rules.” The con- 
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Sayre Yard was also a major shop complex for the Lehigh Valley. It 
boasted a huge roundhouse and facilities for maintenance and 
heavy repairs of the railroad’s steam locomotive and rolling stock 
fleets. Here, the yard switcher assembles a train. pavid marcham 


erations usually consisted of six westbound symbol (scheduled) 
and up two westbound extra trains, four symbol and two to four 
extra eastbound trains, plus two local freights each way. The 
symbol trains generally operated close to their published times. 

The Lehigh Valley passenger service west of Coxton included 
the daytime Black Diamonds Nos. 9 and 10 (eastbound trains 
had even numbers, westbound odd); 11 and 4, the overnight 
Star; and 7 and 8, the Maple Leaf. The overnight trains carried 
coach and sleeping car passengers. These also were typically op- 
erated on or very close to their advertised times. 

My particular interest was the progress of trains headed for 
Athens. Lehighton Tower reported the on-time departure of No. 
7, the Maple Leaf, at 10:07 p.m. Ithaca reported No. 4, the Star, a 
Buffalo-New York City train, out on schedule at 11:04 p.m. Le- 
highton reported the departure of FFW-1 at 11:15 p.m. It was a 
recently introduced high-speed piggyback train to capture the 
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One of Lehigh Valley's T-2 4-8-4s is in charge of a symbol freight of reefers near Ru 
to keep trains on time given the topography of the line that followed the curvy Susquehanna River. Donald Furler 
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growing market of long-distance truck traffic. 

Shortly before midnight, I turned to watch the display panel 
for the departure of No. 4 from Sayre station. A bell sounded 
and a track occupancy light appeared at 11:57p.m. I pulled out 
the eastbound mainline home signal lever to give the engineer a 
proceed indication then walked over to the windows facing 
North Main Street, where the controls for the crossing gates 
were located. 

A pump lever actuated a hydraulic system that lowered and 
raised each set of gates one at a time. For eastbound passenger 
trains, towermen had three minutes to lower all three sets of 
double-arm gates: one for northbound and another for south- 
bound Main Street, and a third for traffic from the nearby sta- 
tion. Passenger trains in both directions sped through at the 
maximum 75 mph. Freights entering and leaving Sayre yard 
leader tracks were limited to 15. 

Train 4 passed Athens at exactly midnight with a scheduled 
6:55 a.m. arrival at New York City’s Penn Station. I promptly re- 
ported the passage of this Star to the two dispatchers and the 
Towanda agent-telegrapher. 

I continued to monitor the Wilkes-Barre dispatcher line and 
heard Coxton Tower report the departure of train No. 7 at 12:05 
a.m. followed closely by a westbound extra freight led by a Class 
N 2-8-2, and later FFW-1 at 1:30 a.m. The dispatcher apparently 
estimated that the quarter-century-old locomotive could reach 
Athens and Sayre before FFW-1 arrived about at 3 a.m. 

Westbound symbol freights were normally allowed 2 hours 
15 minutes for the 83 miles from Coxton to Athens. However, 
FFW-1 had an authorized 60 mph speed limit and was expected 
cover the same distance in 1 hour 35 minutes. Unknown to me 
at the time, the extra’s crew had been on duty since 11 a.m. the 
previous day and would reach its 16-hour federally mandated 
hours of service limit at 3 a.m. 

Tunkhannock reported the Maple Leaf by at 12:26 a.m. and 
the extra at 12:45. With Laceyville (MP 225) closed during the 
night and on weekends, the Lehigh Valley used an outdoor mi- 
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This sheet tracked progress 
of the railroad’s symbol 
freights. The author saw 

FFW-1 and BNE-2 play roles 
during his time in Athens 
Tower. David Marcham collection 


,.\ crophone to capture the 
| sounds of passing 
| trains. It turned on 
when a train entered 
the eastbound or west- 
~\_.\ bound signal blocks. I 
~~ | heard the sound of 
No. 7 at 12:44 and the 
westbound extra at 
1:10 a.m. 

Train 7 passed Athens at 1:32 while its 
counterpart No. 8 sped past the tower at 1:56, both on time. 
Towanda reported the extra west by about 2:05 a.m. and FFW-1 
could be heard passing the open microphone about 2:10. 

About 2:45, the Wilkes-Barre dispatcher called to ask if Td 
seen the westbound extra. My answer was no. Soon the local 
Towanda line phone began ringing. To my surprise, it was the 
extra's engineer asking to speak to the dispatcher. 

Once connected, the engineer said hed stopped his train at 
Milan (4 miles east of Athens) because of a hotbox on the ten- 
der. It couldn't move until the journal box cooled and was re- 
packed. He added the crews would “outlaw” in 15 minutes. The 
dispatcher told him hed get a relief locomotive and crew as 
soon as possible. 

Once back on the engine, the engineer sounded one long 
and three short whistle blasts signaling the flagman to protect 
the rear of the train. Under Rule 99, the flagman was required 
to take a red fusee and two track torpedoes and walk back a suf- 
ficient distance to stop a following train. The torpedoes were to 
be secured to the rails and fusee lit upon approach of a train. 

The dispatcher immediately called the Towanda operator 
and instructed him to stop FFW-1, then called the Sayre yard- 
master and asked him to send a crew and engine east as soon as 


en 


possible to bring back the disabled train. The yardmaster an- 
swered he would have neither available for more than an hour 
as they were busy switching the just-arrived, hour-late BNE-2 
eastbound freight. More manpower was tied up assembling four 
merchandise trains including the night moves to Auburn and 
Cortland, N.Y., the high priority Delaware & Hudson train to 
Binghamton with cars for eastern New York and New England, 
plus an extra eastbound freight destined for Coxton. 

The dispatcher had to decide whether to let FFW-1 run west 
from Towanda to Athens via the eastbound main or have it wait 
for BNE-2’s arrival. The latter was one of the highest priority 
freight trains, carrying cars for delivery to destinations on sev- 
eral connecting regional railroads at Coxton, Lehighton, and 
Bethlehem. The LV had competition from the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and Erie for much of this traffic. BNE-2 was 
scheduled to arrive at Oak Island Yard in Jersey City at noon. 

The answer came soon when he instructed the Towanda 
agent-telegrapher to inform the FFW-1 crew theyd be waiting 
there for BNE-2. Then it was time for my lunch. 

It was well after 3:30 a.m. when the yard office called to re- 
port BNE-2 was on its way down the eastbound leader. I noti- 


One of the railroad’s passenger-hauling Pacifics takes on coal from 
the facility at Sayre. These 4-6-2s were typically on the point of LV's 
premier passenger train, the Black Diamond. pavid Marcham 
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A westbound freight, led by R-1 2-10-2 No. 4053 rolls into Coxton Yard off the Mountain Cutoff. The diverging tracks to the right are the more 


direct line to Wilkes-Barre. Coxton was a crew change point and helper locomotive base. w.r. osborne 
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A BUSY OVERNIGHT AT ATHENS, PA. 


~ indicates approximately. 


Arrival for duty 

No. 4 Star departs Sayre EB 

No. 4 Star OS Athens EB 

No. 7 Maple Leaf departs Coxton WB 

Extra departs Coxton WB 

No. 7 Maple Leaf OS Tunkhannock WB 

No. 7 Maple Leaf heard at Laceyville WB 

Extra OS Tunkhannock WB 

Extra heard at Laceyville WB 

FFW-1 departs Coxton WB 

No. 7 Maple Leaf OS Athens WB 

No. 8 Maple Leaf OS Athens EB 

Extra OS Towanda WB 

FFW-1 heard at Laceyville WB 

Wilkes-Barre dispatcher inquires to Athens about 
WB Extra. Extra engineer calls Athens shortly after 


and explains hotbox and crew issues. Train 
stopped at Milan on westbound main. 


Dispatcher instructs Towanda to stop FFW-1; re- 
quests relief crew and locomotive from Sayre 


BNE-2 OS Athens EB 


Relief engine from Sayre OS Athens, EB on WB 
main 


BNE-2 OS Towanda EB 


FFW-1 backs across crossover at Towanda to EB 
main 


FFW-1 departs Towanda WB on EB main 


Extra departs Milan WB with relief engine and crew 


FFW-1 OS Athens, moves from EB to WB main; 
Extra OS Athens, moves from WB main to WB 
Sayre yard leader; relief towerman arrives 


Author walks to Sayre station to catch No. 11 Star 
to Ithaca 
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This view is looking railroad west at Athens Tower. Along the track at 
left is the equipment connecting the tower to the signal bridge. Main 
Street is in the foreground. Robert Archer 
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LV 4-6-2 No. 2024 rolls a freight into Sayre Yard in the late 1940s. Sit- 
uated in the middle of the system, it was one of the busiest spots on 
the 450-mile main line. 4. p. Runey 


fied the Wilkes-Barre dispatcher of BNE-2’s departure from 
Sayre. He instructed me to prepare a Clearance Card Form C 
authorizing BNE-2 to leave Athens and to indicate there were 
no orders for the train. After completing the Clearance Card, I 
attached them to the strings on the train-order hoops. 

Once the hoops were ready, I unlocked, reversed, and re- 
locked the crossover and eastbound leader switch then cleared 
the eastbound leader home signal. Then I lowered the gates after 
the locomotive's headlight appeared, held the hoop out the win- 
dow and down far enough for the engine crew to grab their 
card, and lowered the basket and hoop. Almost simultaneously I 
observed the train for defects, gave a highball signal to the rear- 
end crew, raised the gates after the caboose passed, restored the 
eastbound leader signal lever to normal, unlocked the switches, 
restored them to normal positions, and relocked them. 

Next came retrieving the train summary and notifying the 
dispatcher of its departure and consist, plus notifying Towanda 
of the train’s leaving. Finally, I contacted the Coxton yard office 
by telephone via the Sayre yard office, LV trunk line, and Cox- 
ton local line and dictated the train consist details to the yard 
telegrapher. This information would be used by the yardmaster 
to prepare for switching BNE-2 upon its arrival. 

Sayre yard office called to report that an eastbound extra 
freight was coming down the eastbound leader and the relief 
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engine was coming east on the westbound leader. Upon notify- 
ing him of these moves, the dispatcher dictated a Form 19 train 
order addressed to the relief crew and myself granting the relief 
conductor and engineer “right over opposing trains on number 
one track from Athens Tower to Milan.’ I repeated the order to 
the dispatcher and he authorized me to prepare a clearance card 
with the train order. 

My next move was to unlock, reverse, and relock the west- 
bound leader switch and clear the eastbound leader signal. I 
waited for the engine - another aging 2-8-2, lowered the gates, 
went downstairs, crossed the eastbound main and delivered the 
clearance cards and train order to the crew. The engine left 
about 4:30 a.m. I reported its departure to the dispatcher. 

About the same time, Towanda reported the passing of 
BNE-2. The dispatcher instructed the Towanda operator to have 
FFW-1 back over the crossover to the eastbound main track. 
Next, he called Towanda and myself and dictated a train order 
to FFW-1’s crew giving them authority to operate westbound on 
number two track from Towanda to Athens. We both repeated 
and completed the order and Towanda prepared a clearance 
card for the westbound train’s crew. The final step was for me to 
block the eastbound signal levers as a safety precaution in ac- 
cordance with the Book of Rules. 

Thirty minutes later, Towanda reported departure of FFW-1 


Trainmen used a consist sheet to detail the cars in their train: what 
kind, how many, and where they were going. David Marcham collection 


on the eastbound main. About 5:15, the Towanda block line 
rang and the relief crew conductor reported they were leaving 
Milan with the extra west. I notified the train dispatcher and 
called the yard office to report on both consists. 

With both westbound trains approaching, I reversed the 
crossover and the westbound leader switches. Once the trains 
occupied their approach circuits, I cleared their respective sig- 
nals and lowered the crossing gates. FFW-1 would cross over 
from the eastbound to westbound main tracks and the extra 
would move from the westbound main to the westbound leader. 

Both appeared about 5:30 a.m. and almost simultaneously 
the first-trick towerman arrived for work. Hed come early to 
accommodate my plan to leave Sayre on Train 11, scheduled to 
depart at 6:15 a.m. After briefing him on the situation, I picked 
up my suitcase and began a walk to Sayre station. 

Safely on board the Star, I headed home to Ithaca for rest. In 
17 hours, I'd be climbing the Cortland Junction, N.Y. tower 
steps to prepare for another vacation relief assignment. 


The author caught this freight waiting for a signal on the Sayre Yard 
lead. The 4-8-4 has its work cut out for it. pavid Marcham 


et ae : 4 : 
A towerman watches the progress of a train through the Athens Tower interlocking plant on a lighted occupancy board out of the camera's 
view. He'll pull the electrically actuated pistol-grip levers to give the consist the proper routing. Robert Archer 
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Visiting 16 Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Mississippi short lines on a 1972 trip 


BY THOMAS LAWSON JR. // Photos by the author 
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February G, / G7. A , my dad, T. R, Lawson Sr, 


and I departed Birmingham, 
Ala., heading west. We were off to visit, photograph, 
and even ride short line and industrial railroads in 
Arkansas. This was our second extended railfan ad- 
venture; we had toured West Virginia and the south- 
ern Appalachians for a week in 1960. 

Other than my home state of Alabama, there was 
none in which I ever spent more time researching 
and photographing my favored “little” railroads than 
Arkansas. This trip would be my sixth one there 
since 1958. My last visit was 2009. 

The big difference with the ’72 adventure is it was 
my first time taking 35mm color slides! Up until 
then I had exclusively been a shooter of black-and- 
white negatives in 616 and postcard 122 film sizes. 

After an hour’s drive to Tuscaloosa, we turned on 
to U.S. Highway 82 which would be our primary 
route until the late the next day. We had barely 
moved on the road before we took a 10-mile detour 
to see the Mobile & Gulf Railroad at Brownville, Ala. 

I had been a frequent visitor to it from 1955 until 
its last steam train run with Mogul No. 97 on August 
22, 1970. The rare center-cab GE 70-ton model that 
dieselized the M&G was on hand for that last steam 
run, marked with only a “2” on the side of its cab. 
This 1972 visit would be the only time I would ever 
see the locomotive fully decked out in M&G letter- 
ing and numbered 98. 


tions had improved significantly and sunshine was The next stop in Columbus, Miss., yielded some 
er eek the find Reader No. 108 was photographed dramatic surprises at the roundhouse of the Colum- 
airing its primary customer, an oil refinery, at Waterloo, Ark. bus & Greenville Ry. Finding a couple of Southern 
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The first locomotive at which | aimed a 35mm camera was Mobile & 


Gulf’s odd center-cab GE 70-ton. This Feb. 9, 1972, visit to Brownville, Ala., 


would be the only time | ever saw No. 98 fully lettered for the railroad. 


Columbus & Greenville’s classic and long-stored 4-6-0 No. 178. The 
gentlemen near the front of the engine were inspecting damage to 
the SD28 parked a few feet to the left of the Ten Wheeler. 


$D28 No. 702 appeared to have been the most damaged from having 
been unexpectedly parked in a ditch a day or so earlier. 


Railway units parked next to the short line's forever-stored old 
Rogers Ten-wheeler No. 178 was no big deal. The bigger road’s 
power normally tied-up in the C&G yard after completing its 
run on the branch line from Parrish, Ala., to Columbus. 

But to also find the C&G’s two SD28s parked in this same 
area and almost coupled to the front of the 4-6-0 was quite un- 
expected and very exciting! 

The SDs, Nos. 701 and 702, had been inbound to Columbus 
with a freight train a day or so earlier when they hit a truck at a 
crossing far west of town. They ended up in the ditch next to 
the C&G’s track. 

The damaged units had been ushered into the Columbus 
yard only shortly before on that Wednesday morning. C&G 
brass and roundhouse workers were just beginning to assess the 
damage to the two EMDs when we arrived. Repairs were obvi- 
ously going to be needed to the end sheets, handrails, foot- 
boards, and steps of the two locomotives. 

On the other side of the roundhouse, C&G’s Baldwin 
DRS-6-4-1500s No. 601 (the first of this model produced) and 
twin 605 were being readied to go back to the wreck site and re- 
trieve the long-overdue freight train stranded somewhere out in 
the boondocks of central Mississippi. 
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Baldwin's first model DRS6-4-1500 locomotive, in the form of C&G 
No. 601, was being readied for a run. 


Dad and I soon departed the scene, leaving the C&G person- 
nel to contemplate their current motive power crisis. 

Continuing westward on U.S. 82, we checked the C&G yard 
at Greenwood that afternoon where we found 65-ton Whit- 
comb No. 42 to be the local switcher. Not far away, resting on 
the house track at C&G’s marvelous old wooden station, were 
Baldwin Nos. 603 and 604 awaiting their next call. 

Light was fading almost two hours later when we crossed the 
big bridge over the Mississippi River at Greenville and pulled in 
for the night at a new motel in the quaint little Arkansas town of 
Lake Village. We were now in “Razorback Country,’ so named 
for the mascot of the University of Arkansas. 


rorhausas awatte 


Departing Lake Village before daybreak, we began an hour's 
drive to Crossett, our first planned stop. With the hazy sun, we 
decided it was too early for photography and had a hearty 
breakfast at an establishment in the shadows of the monstrous 
Georgia-Pacific plant there. 

The pause allowed the lighting to improve and photography 
around the Ashley, Drew & Northern's nearby engine facility to 
become a lot more favorable. 


i i he southeast side of th 
A panorama of motive power situated along t I 
eatin Geep riding on Alco trucks, both of C&G’s damaged $D28's, 


No. 42 was one of a pair of 65-ton Whitcombs owned by the C&G. It 
was idling with its original Buda diesel engines at Greenwood, Miss., 
in the afternoon of Feb. 9, 1972. 


Not in evidence around the AD&N’s shop was the road's 
SW900 No. 102. An inquiry to a friendly hostler who was put- 
ting together the line’s power for the day revealed 102 was al- 
ready at work in a yard at the north end of the sprawling G-P 
facility. He was kind enough to give us directions to it. 

The SW900 was visible down in the bowels of the plant upon 
our arrival. However, the conductor on the switching job was 
waiting at a switch for the locomotive. I introduced myself, told 
him I'm from Alabama, a railfan wanting to take a picture of the 
102 ... and so on. 

He said the engine would come out shortly by itself and hed 
give me a minute to photograph it while he lined the switch for 
a reverse move back into the plant. 
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e C&G roundhouse at Columbus included the shortline’s AS416 No. 606, a 
and ancient Rogers-built Ten-wheeler No. 178 at the far end. 


Resting on the house track at the C&G’s wonderful old wooden sta- 
tion at Greenwood that same afternoon were the road's 
DRS6-4-1500s, Nos. 603 and 604. 


Being a dedicated black-and-white locomotive portrait pho- 
tographer, I used my Kodak Monitor camera initially upon the 
SW900’s arrival at the targeted switch. When I put the 616 cam- 
era down, the conductor must have thought I was done and im- 
mediately the engine backed into the plant before I could even 
get my 35mm out of the camera bag! I was disappointed but 
having the 616 portrait was nice. 

We took off west, and after crossing the Ouachita River, Dad 
and I turned south off U.S. 82 and made the short trip down a 
backwoods county road to the sawmill town of Huttig. Louisi- 
ana & Pine Bluff No. 35, a side-rod General Electric 45-ton, was 
immediately sighted in a nice spot. It was promptly photo- 
graphed both in black-and-white and color. Nearby was the 
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Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway No. 35, a 45-ton GE, is shown switch- 
ing the sawmill at Huttig, Ark. 


two-stall, sheet-metal enginehouse of the L&PB. Sitting outside 
was the short line's spare engine, Arkansas & Louisiana Missou- 
ri 44-ton GE No. 34. I took an “artsy” color slide shot of the 34 
framed through the doorway of an empty stall. It was only later, 
back on U.S. 82 towards El Dorado, that it dawned on me I had 
only taken 616 black-and-white shots of A&LM 34. Id forgotten 
to use the 35mm camera on it! 

A quick check at El Dorado found El Dorado & Wesson No. 
19, an ex-Rockdale, Sandow & Southern Alco S1, in a nice spot 
right in front of the line’s office. Snuggled comfortably in the 
E&W’s nearby two-stall enginehouse was the railroad’s Alco S3 
No. 18. Not being able to photograph the latter at that time was 
no great disappointment as I “nailed it” on my next trip to Ar- 
kansas the following year. 

At Texarkana on the afternoon of Thursday, Feb. 10, Dad and 
I finally bid goodbye to U.S. 82 and turned north toward Ash- 
down. The last location visit for the day was a 20-mile detour 
west from Ashdown to Arkansas Cement Corp’s operation at 
Foreman. The plant had received an Alco RS3 a year earlier 
from my hometown Birmingham Southern and I had great 
hopes of finding it repainted in the ACC’s paint scheme. Alas, 
the unit was only then being sanded down and prepped for the 
paint job. 

The relatively big Alco was still showing most of its original 
Birmingham Southern No. 152 markings. Light conditions had 
deteriorated by the time we reached there, so I only took a slide 
of the engine “just for the record.” 

Nearby was Arkansas Cement'’s other locomotive, an NW2, 
also ex-Birmingham Southern, which I shot both in color and 
black-and-white. However, I no longer have any images of that 
portrait session with the No. 22. Five years later, on my ninth 
railfan tour of Arkansas, I shot the NW2 in perfect lighting con- 
ditions and those views replaced my 1972 images of the engine. 
And, yes, the RS3 had received its blue-and-cream paint job by 
then, but it was now completely devoid of any markings. 

From Foreman, we drove due north on a backwoods state 
road and soon settled in for the night at DeQueen. 


Pressing ou 
Weather conditions there on the morning of Friday, Feb. 11 
were abysmal. A front was invading Arkansas and it appeared to 


be positioned at that moment right over DeQueen! We tried the 
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A quick stop at El Dorado found El Dorado & Wesson Railway Alco S1 
switcher No. 19 parked in front of the short line's office. 


technique from the day before, having a good breakfast before 
checking out whatever DeQueen & Eastern motive power was 
on hand. Unfortunately, this time the lighting conditions didn't 
improve at all. 

Over at the D&E’s covered running inspection track, we 
found two Geeps, Nos. D-6 and D-7, and SW900 D-4 at idle 
waiting on their day’s assignments. When the images taken 
there were developed, I was surprised to see how the Koda- 
chrome slide film had compensated for the awful lighting 
conditions. The black-and-white 616 negatives, 
however, were very thin in contrast. 

A couple of miles southwest of DeQueen, Dierks 
Forests, Inc. had a large wood-preserving facility at 
a spot named Process City. Checking in there, we 
found DFI 65-ton Whitcomb No. D-1 hard at work 
switching the cylindrical pressure-treating retorts at 
the plant. Though the D-1 was an identical twin to 
C&G No. 42 we had photographed a couple of days 
earlier, the D-1 had been re-engined with a pair of 
Caterpillar prime movers while the C&G Whitcomb 
was still running its original Buda diesel power. 

During the hour's drive from DeQueen south- 
ward to a wide spot in the road called Wilton, weath- 
er conditions improved considerably. The Braswell 
Sand & Gravel Co. washer was plainly visible on the 
east side of U.S. Highway 71 there. There was no mis- 
taking the owner of its Alco as the name “Braswell” 
was displayed in huge red letters along the white 
hood of the S3. 

The unit carried no road number by then, but I 
had photographed the very same locomotive eight 
years earlier in Florida working for its original owner, 
marked Davison Chemical Co. 101. 

Listening to the Braswell switcher work, it quickly 
became apparent there was a significant “spit” in the 
firing order sound of its 539 Alco prime mover. A 
quick look, with permission, under the hood of the $3 
revealed that the gasket under the No. 3 cylinder head 
had partially blown out. The result was a spray of water 
being ejected from underneath that cylinder head each 
time it fired with the spray potentially raining down on 
the fuel injection pumps below it. 


~ Ashley, Drew & Northern SW9 No. 174 
< being serviced outside the railroad’s 
| <a enginehouse at Crossett, Ark., early in 


3 - the morning of Feb. 10, 1972, 


ASHLEY. DREW & NORTHERN RY. CO. 


i ‘srun. 
With the No. 174 finally attached, the AD&N's road set of an SW9, SW1200, and SW1500 No. 150 Is ready for the day 
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As the fuel pumps were lubricated by the diesel passing 
through them, it was not good to have a constant spray of water 
falling onto them. However, a bit of rural Arkansas ingenuity 
had solved part of the problem. A railroad tie plate had been se- 
curely wedged vertically between the No. 2 and No. 3 cylinder 
heads at such an angle that the water rolled harmlessly off the 
right side of the Alco’ engine block! 

I was impressed. 

It was only six miles from Wilton to downtown Ashdown 
where we found Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown No. 55 rest- 
ing in front of the town’s impressive depot. The Alco S4 had al- 
ready completed its interchange with the Rock Island, but it was 
now waiting on the Kansas City Southern local to show up. The 


The spare engine at Huttig was 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri GE 
44-ton No. 34. It is framed through 
the doorway of the enginehouse. 


sun was shining brightly on the Alco in a great spot for photog- 
raphy, so I worked it over pretty thoroughly. 

I decided to ask the GN&A train crew if their extra locomo- 
tive, Alco $3 No. 51, might be available for camera work at the 
short line's terminal in Nashville, Ark. One fellow quickly re- 
plied: “It's your lucky day!” The 51 had been moved outside that 
morning to have its trucks cleaned at the request of the local 
Federal Railroad Administration locomotive inspector. It was in 
a wide-open spot and would be until the train crew got back to 
Nashville to shove it back into its stall. 

The backwoods roads between Ashdown and Nashville were 
several miles longer than the GN&A’s more direct 27-mile rail 
route, but we found the little Alco as advertised. The problem 


The last stop in the late afternoon of Feb. 10 was the Arkansas 
Cement Corp. at Foreman. Its RS3, received from the Birmingham 
Southern almost a year earlier, was only now being prepared for 
repainting into the company's color scheme. 
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Dismal overcast weather at DeQueen, Ark., on the morning of Feb. 11 
found D&E's GP40 No. D-7, SW900 No. D-4, and GP35 No. D-6 at the 
road's running inspection shed awaiting the day's work assignment. 


was the sun was directly on the nose of the unit with no hint of 
lighting down either side of its hood. I took a couple of 616 
shots of it just to be safe but didn’t bother to record the scene on 
the more expensive Kodachrome. 

Departing Nashville, the storm we had first encountered that 
morning in DeQueen soon caught up with us as we were mak- 
ing the 35-mile drive to spend the night at Prescott. Totally by 
surprise, we came upon a Prescott & Northwestern train at 
Blevins, led by 70-ton GE No. 25, which was also headed to 
Prescott. The skies were dark and ominous, but I took a slide 
anyway of the train passing through downtown Blevins. The 
scene was barely out of view behind us when the first raindrops 
hit the windshield of my wife's “68 Malibu Super Sport, which I 
had commandeered for this Razorback Railfan Ramble. 


7é vide ou the Reader 


Heavy rains cleared the Prescott area overnight. But Saturday 
morning found heavy low-hanging clouds in place and a brisk 
wind blowing out of the northwest. Along with the remaining 
dampness in the air, it was going to be an uncomfortable day 
riding the Reader Railroad’s steam-powered mixed train. 

Reader was an easy 20-mile jaunt from Prescott. On previ- 
ous visits to it in 1964 and ’67, I had obtained nearly perfect 
large-format roster shots of the line's 2-6-2 No. 11 and 2-8-0 No. 
1702, respectively. This day would complete my trifecta of pho- 
tos of its motive power as 2-6-2 No. 108 was being used. 

Despite the poor lighting conditions, I took several 35mm 
slides of 108 assembling its train. Then Dad and I, along with a 
very small group of other paying customers, boarded the pas- 
senger car for the leisurely 23-mile ride down to Waterloo. Mr. 
Tom Long, the president of the Reader line, was also the con- 
ductor on this train. He and Dad, easily being the two most se- 
nior members aboard the coach, soon began conversations that 
continued at random moments all the way to Waterloo. At some 
point into the trip, Dad half-jokingly asked Mr. Long: “Is our 
train on time?” Mr. Long rather boisterously replied: “Sir, our 
trains are never on time!” Shortline witticism at its best. 

The skies had cleared considerably by the time our train 
stopped just north of Waterloo for the 108 to switch the Read- 
er’s primary traffic source, a small and obviously old oil refinery. 
Just a thin haze covered the sun and by the time we had our 


A couple of miles southwest of DeQueen, Dierks Forests had a large 
wood preserving plant at Process City. The resident switcher there 
in 1972 was ex-U.S. Army 65-ton Whitcomb No. D-1. 


There was no mistaking the owner of the boldly painted, but unnum- 
bered Alco S3 located at the pit of Braswell Sand & Gravel Co. at Wil- 
ton. It ran thanks to a little backwoods ingenuity. 


lunch break at Waterloo and the 108 with its auxiliary water car 
turned on the wye there, the sky was bright blue. 

I enjoyed a cab ride for much of the trip back to Reader. Af- 
ter putting its train and passenger coach away, No. 108 made a 
last-minute switching move which I witnessed only this one 
time in all my years of railfanning. No. 1702 was in the shop 
and suddenly just the 2-8-0’s tender was coupled to the pilot of 
the 108 as the tender was being set over clear of the cab end of 
the 1702. Slides were exposed of that scene! 


The hits heep com 

Sunday, Feb. 13 dawned gorgeous. After partaking of our last 
Arkansas breakfast, Dad and I started north on the 30-mile 
drive to Fordyce. I'd read somewhere that Fordyce & Princeton 
had recently received the S3 that was previously the No. 101 on 
the Oregon, Pacific & Eastern. From an earlier 1967 visit to the 
F&P, I knew the line had an enginehouse, but I had my fingers 
crossed that this weekend they might have left the Alco outside. 
Sure enough, it was in an open spot clear of the enginehouse. 
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Braswell's Alco S3 was switching out the loads at the company’s 
gravel washer at Wilton. I'd shot this unit under previous ownership. 


Late in the morning of Feb. 11 Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown S4 No. 
55 was found in perfect light resting at the station in Ashdown. The 
GN&A crew was awaiting the arrival of the daily KCS local. 


The last shot on the tith was an unexpected encounter with Prescott 
& Northwestern 70- ton No. 25 homebound with its train at Blevins, 
Ark. The weather was just awful and a cold rain set in moments later. 
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Reader Railroad 2-6-2 No. 108 putting its mixed train together on the 
morning of Feb. 12, 1972, in miserably cold and misting weather con- 
ditions at Reader. 


Though somewhat backlit, I got some tight 616 portrait shots of 
it. The 35mm never made it out of the camera bag. 

I most regret now that I didn't at least take a shot of the min- 
imally improvised fresh “F&P” lettering on the S3’s cab. Of the 
original OP&E lettering, the “O” had simply been painted out. 
The reverse loop in the upper right corner of the “P” had been 
painted over and now formed the letter “F”. The loop removed 
from the “P” had now been added to the top of the “E” and with 
the bottom leg of the “E” painted out, you now had a “P”. The 
first two digits in the old OP&E road number were painted over, 
all of which now formed “F&P 1. 

It was a lengthy drive from Fordyce to a few locations I want- 
ed to check on the eastern outskirts of Little Rock. The last use 
of the 35mm camera this trip was at Sweet Home where Granite 
Mountain Quarries 1942-built SW1 was in residence. The unit 
was painted battleship gray with its only markings a strange “W 
109” number painted on its cab. But most interesting was the 
fact that the top section of the hood over the locomotive's ex- 
haust manifold and main generator was nowhere in sight! The 


T. R. Lawson Sr., posing in the fireman's window of Prairie No. 108 
during the lunch stopover at Waterloo. 


i i shot. 
Reader 108 switching the tender from 2-8-0 No. 1702 late on Sat. afternoon Feb. 12. The light cooperated for this rare 


little EMC product was obviously still being used, but with no in three states with Dad watching me photograph twice that 


one around to ask, I have no idea what was going on here. number of locomotives. 

A brief mid-day visit to Koppers Co’s large tie-treating plant Dad passed away quite unexpectedly barely more than a year 
in North Little Rock revealed faded, weathered paint on their later. He was only 64. But my wonderful memories of him ac- 
rare drop-cab, Caterpillar-powered, four traction-motored GE companying me on that Arkansas excursion are still strong and 


45-ton. Obstructions prevented the machine from being photo- —_ very much cherished. 
graphed on the sunny end, but I took a black-and-white 

shot of it anyway facing into the sun from the open 
end. This location was plainly a late afternoon shot 
which I would get two years later for the first time in 
color as well as again in black-and-white, which re- 
placed the 1972 effort. 

For our very last stop in Arkansas, it was just a 
short drive to the little town of Scott where a tourist 
railroad was in its infancy. The rolling stock of the ee 
planned Scott & Bearskin Lake Railroad appeared Se Pe Sree [a Al 
to be entirely equipment from the W. T. Carter Es- - on 
tate at Camden, Texas. The two locomotives were 
wood-burning Baldwin 2-6-0 No. 1 and oil-burn- 
ing Alco-Cooke 2-6-0 No. 201. The 201 was at the 
front and was still fully lettered as MC&SA No. 

201 for the Moscow, Camden & San Augustine. 

The sun angle on the former Panama Mogul 
was superb and its side rods were at absolute 
dead-bottom quarter just like in a builder’s photo. 
This called for my trusty ancient Kodak Auto- 
graphic 3A postcard camera to make a rare ap- 
pearance atop my tripod. The three perfect por- 
trait shots of the 201 finished up that six-shot roll 
of 122 film which had been started the previous 
afternoon at Reader. The 35mm Mamiya was ignored. 

It was a short distance from Scott to Interstate 40 where we Why Granite Mountain Quarries’ SW1 No. W109 was apparently oper- 


\ 
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began the two-hour drive to Memphis and then a four-hour ating with a missing top hood section covering its exhaust manifold 
trip down U.S. 78 to Birmingham. We arrived back home well and main generator would have been an interesting mystery to 
after dark, but our five-day excursion had netted encounters solve. But on a Sunday morning at Sweet Home, Ark., there was no 


with a whopping 16 different short lines and industrial railroads _ one around to ask! 
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The Way It Was Tales from railfans and railroaders 
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Little Joe E-20 prepares to leave Avery, Idaho, 
eastbound with a train. Noel Holley collection 
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The runaway train 
that didnt 


Snowplow duty on the electrifed Milwaukee was dangerous — but it could have been worse 


In 1949, I was working out of the small 
town of Avery, Idaho, on the Milwaukee 
Road. The railroad crossed the Bitterroot 
Mountains on a 1.7% grade through St. 
Paul Pass. The grade began just east of 
the Avery depot. 

Avery was a crew-change, en- 
gine-change, and a helper terminal. 
There, steam engines were taken off 
trains and replaced with electrics. In the 
winter, Avery was also the base for the 
rotary snowplows operating between 
there and St. Regis, Mont. 

Our work outfit had a 2-6-6-2 Mallet 
and we were called to push a steam rota- 
ry over the pass. A snow slide at Falcon 
had blocked the tracks and tore down 
the overhead trolley wires. Our rotary 
crew had cleared the passing track at 


Falcon, then we went to work on our 
other assignments for the day. 

When we got to East Portal, we 
plowed out the sidings and had a meet 
with a westbound freight train. On the 
head end was GE-750, the first “Little 
Joe; as these streamlined motors of 1950 
were known. At this point it was still a 
demonstrator locomotive on loan from 
General Electric. 

A conventional three-unit GE freight 
motor was running as a mid-train helper. 
Since the wire at Falcon was now buried 
in a pile of snow, the train would have to 
go through there with the pantographs 
down. With the trolley overhead gone, 
there were no working air compressors 
on the train as there was no source of 
electricity to run them. 


This meant there would be no regen- 
erative braking and the crew would have 
to handle train braking using only the 
compressed air in the system. Addition- 
ally, there was no way to release the train 
brakes once they were set. 

As the train rolled through the gap in 
the trolley overhead, the brakes crept on 
more and more, threatening to stop the 
moving train. With no compressors the 
crew had no way to kick off the air brakes 
to keep the train moving through the gap. 
Eventually the train stalled with both 
electric engines sitting in the section that 
had no electricity. 

The temperature was about zero or 
maybe 10 degrees below where our rota- 
ry and the Mallet were working. We were 
on the Montana side of the mountain, 


Mallet No. 64 rests at Tacoma, Wash., ready to 
move freight east. Albert Farrow, Noel Holley collection 
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TRAIN TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 


PULLMAN 


otmeucas Hotel on Wheels 


Pullman: America’s Hotel on Wheels is F xs The golden age 
of overnight 


a 108-page special issue from Classic SSE train travel 
Trains magazine featuring the luxury — 
and excellence of Pullman trains. 
Included are some of the famous 
trains that used Pullman cars, such as 
the 20th Century Limited, Chief, and 
Broadway Limited. \t includes first- 
person recollections of Pullman em- 
ployees and passengers, how Pullman 
routed its cars, and the various types 
of Pullman cars and accommodations. 


UU 


Order your copy today at 


KalmbachHobbyStore.com/Pullman 


Sales tax where applicable. 


6 DECADES — exw 


the Making » °2:' 


EBT's long, amazing 
Foad to rescues? 


Take an in depth look at Pennsylvania's famous East Broad Top Railroad! ab -time 
Poised for a long-anticipated rebirth, this 84-page special issue from map vs 
Trains magazine examines the history, locomotives, rolling stock, and Locomotives 


miraculous comeback of the beloved narrow-gauge line. Photo gallery 
‘tyellug stock 


UUM TESSS0U8 as expert authors and skilled photographers Py a 
reveal inside stories and the unique character of this Holy Grail Puws 


Ya gotta have Frieni 


of rail preservation. Inside Orbisonia shops* 

Trea 
Over 60 years in the making, you'll learn more about the rebirth 
of this legend with: 
= 11 feature articles and many color photos. I 
» A map of East Broad Top and its branch lines. * FREE + FREE SHIPPING! 
« Compelling articles written by authors who are authorities on this topic. 
= And more! 


Reserve your copy today at 
kambech ~~ KalmbachHobbyStore.com/TR17 


Free standard shipping to U.S. addresses only. Offer expires 11/24/22 at 11:59 p.m. CT. Sales tax where applicable. East Broad Top will be available December 2022. 
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A Milwaukee Road steam rotary snowplow throws snow off the right-of-way in Montana's Bitterroot Mountains. w. 4. Edwards, Noel Holey collection 


clearing out passing tracks at 1 or 2 in 
the morning. When the dispatcher final- 
ly got hold of us, he ordered us to back 
our work outfit over St. Paul Pass and 
couple it to the freight to get it moving. 
The air in the braking system on the 
freight had leaked off after two to three 
hours on a cold night in the mountains. 
We backed onto the it and coupled up the 
air from our 2-6-6-2. Then the old-time 


America's Largest Operating 


hoghead on the Mallet released the 
brakes and started pumping air into the 
train, but the air from the steam engine 
was too little and too late. 

As soon as the brakes released, away 
went the train, and us with it. 

I was in the rotary and the air gauge 
said 15 pounds in the train line. I knew 
that once the train started moving, we 
wouldn't have enough brakes to stop it. 


TICKETS | 


ON SALE NOW! 


Model Railroad Show 


Trainfest is back in 2022 with over 150,000 square feet of model railroad 
layouts, products, and more! America’s largest operating model railroad 


__ show features something for all ages. 


SAVE 10” ON TICKETS! USE CODE: MR10 


GO TO: TRAIN-FEST.COM 


We had a quarter of a mile to go to get 
our lead engine, the Little Joe, back un- 
der the trolley wire. 

We should have pumped up the 
brakes for 30 to 45 minutes to recharge 
the entire train. As we started rattling 
down through the passing track, I decid- 
ed that if it hadn't slowed down enough 
by the time the rotary got to the west 
switch, I was going to jump. 


30 YEARS THE LEADER IN ARCHIVAL RR PROGRAMS 
FALL 2022 RELEASE 

THE TRAINS WE MISSED: VOLUME 2 

LOGGING AND MINING SHORTLINES 
STEAM AND FIRST GENERATION DIESELS 
HIGH RES WIDE SCREEN FROM 16MM FILM 

HEAR AND FEEL THE SOUND DESIGN 
View Promo at: 
https://youtu.be/cMUtxk1SoUo 
ARE YOU READY FOR AN IMMERSIVE 
VIEWING EXPERIENCE? 


DVD $29.95 - ADD $5 SHIPPING - CA RESIDENTS ADD 8.5% TAX 


CATENARY VIDEO PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 144 
EI Granada, CA. 94018 


www.catenaryvideo.com 
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While I was considering my escape, I 
felt the slack run in. This meant the Little 
Joe was back under the wire. The engi- 
neer had his pantograph up and put the 
Joe into regeneration. He was starting to 
check his speed a little. 

Next thing I know, I felt the slack run 
in again. That meant the helper was un- 
der the wire and into regeneration, too. 

We were moving way above what we 
should have been traveling — neither of 
these engines regenerated well at high 
speed. They just didn't have the holding 
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The GE-750 is a 5,000 hp electric locomotive demonstrator seen on the Milwaukee Road at Renton, Wash., in 1949. Noel Holley collection 


power and we were going pretty fast. But 
the air was coming up slowly. 

They held the speed in check with re- 
generation until they had the air built up 
in the train. Then we went on down the 
mountain. If either of these engines had 


The old hoghead could have held the 
freight train just by setting the brakes on 
the Mallet before releasing the train 
brakes. He just didn't do it. 

The lead engineer and the helper engi- 
neer knew about the danger, but there 


kicked out of electrical braking, we would was nothing they could do about it. They 


have been goners. 

There were 14 men on that train, sev- 
en on the train crew and the rest on the 
work outfit. The conductor and the 
brakeman didnt realize the danger and I 
didn't tell them. 


didn’t have any control until they got un- 
der the wire. That was their only chance 
on the 1.7% grade. 

They had been making test runs on 
the Milwaukee with the GE-750. It 
would regenerate at a higher speed and 


RAILROAD 
ATTRACTION 
DIRECTORY 


STEP BACK IN TIME to experience 
the golden age of railroading. North 
America’s railroad museums and tourist 
lines provide affordable fun for the whole 
family! Plan your complete vacation with 
visits to these leading attractions. For 
information on advertising in this section, 
call Tom Vorel at 630-248-2299. 


CALIFORNIA Campo 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST RAILWAY MUSEUM 
750 Depot Street 


Located 60 minutes east of San Diego 

Ride on the San Diego & Arizona Railway: the last 
trans-con link, completed in 1919 and built by sugar-magnate, 
John D. Spreckels. 


Trains depart from the historic 1917 Campo Depot every 
Saturday and Sunday. Check our website for train schedules 
and tickets. 


www.psrm.org 619-465-7776 


COLORADO Leadville 


LEADVILLE RAILROAD 
326 East 7th 
Opening May 29th through January 15, 2022. NEW this year: 
operating Winter runs for the 2021-22 season and daily Summer 
runs from May 29-beginning of October. Check out the website 
for updates on schedules, restrictions, and fun in the Rockies! 


www.leadvillerailroad.com 1-866-386-3936 


ILLINOIS Monticello 


MONTICELLO RAILWAY MUSEUM 


992 Iron Horse Place 


Ride beautifully-restored diesel and steam trains through 
scenic prairies and woodlands to the historic downtown 
every weekend April 30 thru October 2. Check website for 
complete schedule, special events, throttle times, dinner 
trains, and operation of Southern steam engine No. 401. See 
equipment from the IC, Wabash, C&IM, IT, CN, and many more. 
Charters, cab rides, and informal shop tours also available. 


MRYM.org (217) 762-9011 


INDIANA Connersville 


WHITEWATER VALLEY RAILROAD 
5th and Grand 


Travel through time on Indiana’s most scenic railroad. 
33-mile round trip to Metamora, May through Oct. 
Special events Feb through Dec. Vintage diesels: 
1951 Lima-Ham 750HP SW, 1954 EMD/Milw. SD10, 
1948 Alco S1. Gift Shop. 


www.whitewatervalleyrr.org 765-825-2054 


PENNSYLVANIA New Freedom 


NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
2 West Main Street 


Covrant Raunw 


= 
Ride along the same route that carried President Lin- 
coln from Washington, DC to Gettysburg, PA, where he 
delivered one of the greatest speeches in American His- 
tory! Northern Central Railway is an excursion railroad that 
makes time travel possible! It’s an authentic experience 
where you can meet presidents and generals, experience 
the Wild West, enjoy the spirit of the season any time of year, 
and literally ride along the very rails that helped build and 
save our nation. 


www.northerncentralrailway.com (717) 942-2370 


VIRGINIA Roanoke 


Historical Society of Western Virginia & the O. Winston Link Museum 
101 Shenandoah Ave NE, Roanoke VA 24016 


- = a -= As <——— Sas 
A new exhibit, A New Look at Link: His Life and 
Legacy, explores the logistics behind internationally 
known photographer O. Winston Link’s techniques as he 
captured the last steam trains along the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad line in the 1950s. This exhibit will be on 
view from June 29 —- November 5, 2022 at the O. Winston 
Link Museum in Roanoke, Virginia. 


www.roanokehistory.org 540-982-5465 


WISCONSIN East Troy 


EAST TROY RAILROAD MUSEUM 
2002 Church Street 


HARVEST FEST runs Sept 10th to Oct 23rd! Purchase 
tickets in advance for Harvest Fest trips between the 
East Troy depot and museum and The Elegant Farmer 
store and deli. Mix of classic trolley and_ interurban 
cars. Dinner Trains offer gourmet meals and Fall Colors! 
See full schedules and buy tickets at 


www-.easttroyrr.org 262.642.3263 


PENNSYLVANIA Strasburg 


RAILROAD MUSEUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
300 Gap Road 


s 


Real Trains. Experience our fascinating, world-class 
collection of 100 historic locomotives and railroad cars 
in the climate-controlled Rolling Stock Hall. Real History. 
Climb aboard a caboose, take the throttle in an authentic 
locomotive cab, inspect a 62-ton engine from underneath 
and stroll back in time through the 1915-era Main Street. 
Real Excitement. Try out hands-on activities in Stewart 
Junction railway education center and interactive exhibits 
throughout the Museum. Visit during a family-friendly special 
event. Features a working restoration shop, vast research 
library and archives, tours and virtual tours, orientation video 
in Steinman Station passenger depot and the Whistle Stop 
Shop museum store. Open year-round, free on-site parking. 


www.rrmuseumpa.org 717-687-8628 


WISCONSIN Trego 


WISCONSIN GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 
N6639 Dilly Lake Road 


America’s Only Moving 
BED & BREAKFAST DINNER TRAIN 

The train departs Tuesday through Saturday 
evening at 5:30 pm year round. The train features a 
choice of a queen bed in our sleeper deluxe suites 
or a full size bed in our 1914 Pullman Private Car. 
Enjoy cocktails in the lounge and then move to the 
diner for a scrumptious 4-course chef prepared meal 
from our onboad kitchen. When the train returns to the 
station view the starlit sky while trading railroad tales with 
other passengers around our gas fire on the patio. 
Wake up to a hot breakfast buffet in the diner. See the 
world famous Mark Twain Zephyr at Trego Depot! 


www.spoonertrainride.com 715-635-3200 


When visiting these attractions, 
mention you saw their ad 


in Classic Trains! 


UTAH Ogden 


Ackley’s Western Town & Railroad Caboose 
Bed & Breakfast 
2836 S 3925 W, Ogden, UT 84401 
Travel back in time at Ackley’s Western Town & Railroad 
Caboose Bed & Breakfast. Open May-Oct, Hop on board for 
your next adventure and stay in our fully restored SOO Line 


#67 caboose. 801-603-1162 


rrxing@comcast.net 801-695-5595 


ONTARIO St. Thomas 


ELGIN COUNTY RAILWAY MUSEUM 
225 Wellington Street 


Located in the old MCRR shops in 
downtown St. Thomas, the Elgin County 
Railway Museum gives visitors the 
opportunity to explore local rail history, 
get up close with locomotives in the Rolling Stock Gallery, and see 
the historic rail yards from a bird’s eye view through the History in 
Motion Room. Visit in-person or browse the collection at 

ecrm.pastperfectonline.com 519-637-6284 
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315t ANNUAL CHICAGO 
Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 
Sunday, October 16, 2022 ¢ 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 


Admission $6.00 w/tax © Tables $65 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


First Class 
Railroad PINS and PATCHES 


www.sundancepins.com 


SUNDANCE MARKETING, INC. 


Grand Trunk Western Historical Soc. 
PO Box 183682 
Shelby, TWP, MI 48317 


Ora 


WESTERN 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Preserving history of GTW, DT&I, D&TSL, & DT. 
Office, archives, and store located in Durand 
Union Station, 200 Railroad St., Durand, MI. 
24-page quarterly journal: The Semaphore. 
Annual calendar with 14 color photos. 


http://gtwhs.ribbonrail.com 


E-mail: info@gtwhs.org 
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had better holding power than the older 
GEs. The older GEs had better holding 
power at slower speeds. 

The older GEs had been built in 1915 
and 1916. It was difficult to get them into 
regeneration at speed. Here was the dan- 
ger: If we hadn't had an experienced 
helper engineer, he would never have 
gotten into regeneration while going 30 
mph. That was their maximum speed. 

The older GEs were galloping right 
along at 30 mph. Between the two engi- 
neers they successfully kept notching 
back on the regeneration to get the speed 
down and get the train fully under con- 
trol. The skill of the crew got all 14 men, 
three locomotives, and a rotary snow- 
plow home safely. 

General Electric built 20 of the 
5,000-horsepower GE-750s for the Soviet 
Union, which was one of America’s allies 
in World War II. However, due to later 
Cold War restrictions, The manufacturer 
was unable to deliver the locomotives and 
the Soviets did not pay for them. 

The GE-750 proved to be a good loco- 
motive at a bargain price, but the Mil- 
waukee did not immediately buy any. GE 
offered to sell the 20 locomotives and 
spare parts for $1 million. This price re- 
flected their value as scrap metal. 


The Milwaukee had already decided to 
dieselize and rejected the offer of new 
electric locomotives. 

With the advent of the Korean War, 
however, rail traffic increased. The rail- 
roads needed locomotives faster than 
manufacturers could make them. 

The Milwaukee offered to buy the GE- 
750s. By this time, though, some had al- 
ready been sold and General Electric was 
in the negotiating driver's seat. It wanted 
$1 million for the 12 remaining units. The 
spare parts had already been sold. 

The Milwaukee bought the locomo- 
tives still available. The GE-750 demon- 
strator went became number E-70. 

An unidentified employee nicknamed 
these locomotives Little Joes, a reference 
to Soviet leader Joseph Stalin. The big 
electrics had a rugged and reliable design 
that allowed them to exceed the perfor- 
mance specifications laid out by GE. Mil- 
waukee Road employees often expressed 
pride in what these locomotives could do. 

The Milwaukee Road shut down its 
Pacific Extension electric operations in 
1974. The entire system would meet its 
demise in 1980. 

GE-750 is currently on display in Deer 
Lodge, Mont., as Milwaukee Road E-70. 

— Bill Lintz, as told to Noel Holley 


Nextissue 


REMEMBERING 
THE GULF, MOBILE 
& OHIO 


Mike Schafer takes us on 
a tour of the great railroad we 
lost in 1972. 


Budd RDC color photo gallery 
Dive into Dave Ingles’ photography 
of this stainless steel branchline 
passenger savior. 


Rebranding the Santa Fe 
Learn how the route of the Super 
Chief because an intermodal power- 
house in the 1990s by a man who 
worked on the overhaul. 


PLUS: The Way It Was, Die- 
sels That Didn't, Car Stop, 
True Color, Bumping Post, 
and more! 


; = WINTER ISSUE 
(Classic Tr ns) ON SALE 
See 24 Fesatigceen aap 


Enjoy over 200 feature stories from 18 Classic 
Trains special issues including favorites such as Great 
Trains East, Trains of the 1940s, Working on the Railroad, 

| Steam’s Lost Empire, Great Train Stations, and many more! 


This DVD-ROM includes railroad coverage from the 


yp, 2006 2021 F 1930s-1970s, spanning five decades of change and historical 
. NSe events. You'll read about the steam to diesel transition, the 
¥ ae . . . 
\ mo creation of Amtrak, and multiple railroad mergers. 


per é-. = 
sae Eee With over 2,000 pages, you will be able to easily search, view, 


zoom in, and bookmark every informative article. 


“DVD-ROM 


causa Order yours today at 
STORE KalmbachHobbyStore.com/CTRSIP 


Sales tax where applicable. This product requires a PC or Mac with a DVD-ROM drive and will not operate on tablet computers, standalone DVD players, 
media players, e-readers, or smartphones. PDFs on these DVDs are locked and information on them is non-transferable. 


$1 OFF + FREE SHIPPING! 
Sn 


SANTA FE 


REMEMBERED 


Explore 6 decades of stories including: 
e The railroad at its peak in the 1950s and why 
Trains magazine dubbed it “Super Railroad.” 


e Its unique blue streamlined steam locomotives 
and its famous stainless steel streamlined 
passenger fleet. 


e The exquisite lines of the iconic Alco PA 
passenger diesels in the railroads iconic 
red-and-silver Warbonnet paint. 


e And much more! 


Featuring 11 stories, 5 maps, and more 
color photos, this single reference will 
guide you through the history of one of 
the most recognized railroads in history. 


kK Reserve your copy today at 


Kalmbach 
Media 


Free standard shipping to U.S. addresses only. Offer expires 11/3/22 at 11:59 p.m. CT. Sales tax where applicable. Santa Fe Remembered will be available November 2022. 
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fa a CH Yi 
Car Stop 


TTT 


A Streetcar 
‘Roll-Runner’ 


Chicago's traffic survey photographer encountered 
this virtual wall of dark-green, Pullman-built streetcars oper- 
ating on Milwaukee Avenue at the height of the July 1, 1919, 
evening rush. The view looks east-southeast with the Chica- 
go & North Western bridge over Grand Avenue off to the left. 

Closest to the cameraman, Chicago Surface Lines 1043, a 
1911 “Small Pullman” works an Elston-Downtown trip; 
leading it “Big Pullman” 573 on the Milwaukee Avenue line 
is crossing the heart of the intersection, while another “Big 
Pullman’, the 373, is clearing the intersection. Traffic lights 
were still a few years’ in Chicago's future — note the police- 
man between the 1043 and the 573. About 500 officers 
worked the downtown traffic detail in this era. 

At the time, CSL was pumping an average of 300 cars per 
hour through this intersection each weekday from 7 a.m. to 7 
p.m. So, a dedicated (and quick!) photographer could have 
burned through 100 rolls of slide film (had it existed) at this 
location. The title pays homage to slide-trading railfans, who, 
in the days of heavy swapping, would have shot as much film 
as they had on a particularly good subject. 

Lines passing through the intersection in 1919 included 
the aforementioned Elston-Downtown and Milwaukee ser- 
vices, as well as Division-Downtown, Grand, Halsted, Mil- 
waukee-Armitage, plus through-routes 6 (State-Milwaukee), 
8 (Halsted-63rd), 13 (Halsted-Archer), and 18 (Halst- 
ed-Madison). 

A total of 21 through-routes were established in the 1907 
ordinances allowing the Chicago City Railway and the Chi- 
cago Railways to operate the surface transit service in Chica- 
go. Both companies worked quickly to establish as many of 
the required through-routes as they could, recognizing that 
some of the specified lines had physical impediments or re- 
strictions to be overcome. Operating experience with the ini- 
tial routes led to modification of some of the routings and 
terminals in the July 1912 ordinance. 

Those ordinances also provided for the establishment of 
additional through-routes as warranted by traffic. One of the 
most-famous of these was the longest-lived; through route 22 
was the Clark-Wentworth service, which would survive as a 
car line until 1957. This line illustrates many of the principles 
of the through-route service, that it would eliminate wasteful 
overlap and the routes would avoid congestion by requiring 
establishment of additional central area terminal facilities. 

A final point on the magnitude of the operation presented 
in this photo — all cars then in service were two-man; one- 
man cars would not begin in Chicago until 1921. 


Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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Become an Unlimited Member to unlock exclusive videos, photos, news and railfan stories. You 
will get premium content from all of the best train brands - in one convenient location. PLUS, you 
will also receive an exclusive Trains.com Unlimited Membership t-shirt, free upon payment. 


Get started today with a 30-day free trial membership! 


*After 30-day free trial, Unlimited Membership is just $6.99/month, billed annually in one installment of $83.88. 


THE BEST IN MODELING & RAILROADS e ALL IN ONE STOP! 


Railroader Sista VIO TRAINS Cassie Trains) RAILWAYS. 


Bumping Post 


New. Modern. But better? 


Downtown St. Petersburg, Fla., had a problem in the 
1950s: The Seaboard Air Line. Its passenger station was on 
the street — literally on Second Avenue South — and the trains 
ran over it and other streets to get there. 

Multiple passenger trains including sections of the Orange 
Blossom Special and Silver Meteor came and went daily to this 
Sunshine State tourist mecca. These loaded and emptied on the 
throughfare, causing traffic headaches with the burgeoning 
number of cars and other vehicles at the time. 

Adding to the crazy mix was rival Atlantic Coast Line’s sta- 
tion between Second and Third streets. 

Charming, definitely. Convenient? Hardly. 

“St. Pete” city fathers, wanting to keep the sources of tourist 
traffic but also get them out of downtown, put together a reloca- 
tion package for the Seaboard. The railroad built a new station 
of moderate size at 415 First Ave. North that opened in 1959. 


Shown here on Jan. 20, 1959, the structure is decorated for a 
festive occasion that we can assume is its grand opening. The 
modern edifice boasts complete air conditioning, automatic 
doors, full-length picture windows, colorfully upholstered 
wrought-iron furniture, decorative interior planters, and a host 
of other amenities. 

It also had a roof over the driveway entrance, handy when 
those pesky afternoon showers pop up, and similarly a 518-foot 
canopy over the loading platform equally good at keeping the 
Florida sun at bay. Perhaps most ambitiously the parking lot 
had room for 300 cars. 

The $650,000 terminal didn't enjoy a long life. Seaboard and 
ACL merged in 1967; the latter had moved out of downtown to 
a new station on 31st Street North four years prior. Seaboard 
Coast Line operations were consolidated there in 1968 and that 
facility survived into the Amtrak era. Photo: George W. Pettingill 
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